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Adam and Eve. 


Cuartern XXY. 


HE sun, which came streaming in through the windows next 

morning, seemed the herald of coming joy. ve was the first 

to be awakened, and she soon aroused Joan. “It won’t make no differ- 
ence to them because the day’s fine,” she asked ; “ will it, Joan ?” 

“Not a bit; they don’t care a dump what the day is, so long as 

the night’s only dark enough, and there'll be no show o’ moon this 


week.” 

‘Oh, I’m so glad!” said Eve, breaking out into a snatch of an old 
song which had caught her fancy. 

“ Awh, my dear, don’t ’ee begin to sing, not till breakfast is over,” 
exclaimed Joan. “ ‘Sing afore you bite—cry afore night.’ ” 

“Cry with joy, perhaps,” laughed Eve; still, she hushed her 
melody, and hastened her speed to get quickly dressed, and her break- 
fast over. ‘That done with, the house had to be fresh put in order, 
while Joan applied herself to the making of various pies and pasties ; 
for “ You see,” she said, “if they won’t all of ’em be just ready for a 
jollification this time, and no mistake.” 

“And I’m sure they deserve to have one,” said Eve, whose ideas of 
merry-making were on a much broader scale now than formerly : it 
is true she still always avoided the sight of a drunken man, and ran 
away from a fight, but this was more because her feelings were out- 
raged at these sights, than because her sense of right and wrong was 
any longer shocked at the vices which led to them. 

“Tl tell ee what I think I'll do,” said Joan, as, her culinary tasks 
over, she felt at liberty to indulge in some relaxation ; “ T’ll just run 
in to Polly Taprail’s, and two or three places near, and see if the 
wind’s blowed them any of this news.” 

“Yes, do,” said Eve, “and I shall go along by the Warren a little 
way, and look at the sea and that——” 
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“Lord save the maid!” laughed Joan, “whatever you finds in the 
say to look at I can’t tell. I knaw ’tis there, but I niver wants to 
turn my eyes that way, ’ceptin’ tis to look at somethin’ ’pon it.” 
“Wait ’til you've been in a town like I have for some time,” said 
Eve. 

“Wait! iss, I ’spects ’twill be wait ’fore my turn comes to be in a 
town for long. Awh, I should just like to go to London, though,” 
she added ; “ wouldn’t I just come back ginteel!” and she walked 
out of the door with the imaginary strut such an importance would 
warrant her in assuming. Eve followed, and the two walked together 
down Lansallos Street, at the corner of which they parted—Joan to 
go to Mrs. Taprail’s, and Eve along by the Warren towards Talland, 
for although she had not told her intention to Joan, she had 
made up her mind to walk on to where she could get sight of 
Talland Bay. 

She was just in that state of hope and fear when inaction becomes 
positive pain, and relief is only felt while in pursuit of an object 
which entails some degree of bodily movement. Joan had so laughed 
at her fears for the Lottery, that to a great extent her anxiety had 
subsided ; and everybody else seemed so certain that, with Adam’s 
caution and foresight, nothing could possibly happen to them, that to 
doubt their safety seemed to doubt his wisdom. 

During this last voyage Adam had had a considerable rise in the 
opinions of the Polperro folk: they would not admit it too openly, 
but in discussions between twos and threes it was acknowledged that 
“Adam had took the measure o’ they new revenoo chaps from the 
fust, and said they was a cunnin’, desateful lot, and not to be dealt 
with no ways;” and Eve, knowing the opposition he had had to 
undergo, felt a just pride that they were forced into seeing that his 
fears had some ground, and that his advice was worth following out. 

Once past the houses, and she determined no longer to linger, but 
walk on as briskly as possible; and this was the more advisable 
because the day was a true April one—sharp showers of mingled hail 
and rain had succeeded the sun, which now again was shining out 
with dazzling brightness. 

The sea was green, and rippled over with short dancing waves, 
across which ran long slanting shadows of a bright violet hue, reflected 
from the sun and sky; but by the time Eve reached a jutting stone, 
which served as a landmark, all this was vanishing ; and turning, she 
saw coming up’ a swift creeping shadow, which drew behind it a 
misty veil that covered up both sea and sky, and, blotted them from 
view. 

“Oh my! here’s another hailstorm coming,” she said; and drawing 
the hood of her cloak close over her face, she made all haste down the 
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steep bit of irregular rock towards where she knew that, a little way 
off the path, a huge boulder would afford her shelter. 

Down came the rain, and with it such a gust of wind that, stum- 
bling up the bit of cliff on which the stone stood, Eve was almost 
bent double. Hullo! Somebody was here already, and, shaking 
back her hood to see who her companion in distress might be, she 
uttered a sharp scream of horror, for the man who stood before her 
was no other than Reuben May. 

“Then you're not glad to see me, Eve?” he said, for the move- 
ment Eve had involuntarily made was to put out her hands as if to 
push him away. 

Eve tried to speak, but the sudden fright of his unexpected 
presence seemed to have dried up her throat and tongue, and taken 
away all power of utterance. 

“Your old chum, Capen Triggs, asked me how I should like to 
take a bit of a trip with him, and I thought as I hadn’t much to keep 
me I’d take his offer; and, as he’s stopped at Plymouth for a day or 
so, I made up my mind to come so far as here and see for myself if 
some of what I’ve been told is true.” 

“Why, what have you been told?” said Eve, catching at anything 
which might spare her some of the unpleasantness of a first com- 
munication. 

“Well, for one thing, that you're going to be married to your 
cousin.” 

Eve’s colour rose, and Reuben, thinking it might be anger, said : 

“Don’t make any mistake, Eve; I haven’t come to speak about 
myself. All that’s past and over, and God only knows why I ever 
got such folly into my head;” and Reuben thought himself perfectly 
sincere in making this statement, for he had talked himself into the 
belief that this journey was undertaken from the sole desire to carry 
out his trust. “ What I’ve come to do is to speak to you like a friend, 
and ask you to tell me what sort of people these are that you’re 


among, and how the man gets his living that you're thinking of being 
married to ?” 


Eve hesitated, then she said: 

“There is no need for me to answer you, Reuben, because I can 
see that somebody already has been talking about them to you, haven’t 
they ?” 

“Yes, they have; but how do I know that what they’ve said is 
true?” 

“Oh, I daresay it’s true enough,” she said; “ people ain’t likely to 
tell you false about a thing nobody here feels ashamed to own to.” 

“Not ashamed of being drunkards, lawbreakers—thieyes!” said 
Reuben sternly. 
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“Reuben May!” exclaimed Eve, flaming up with indignation, and 
entirely forgetting that but a little time before she had held an 
exactly similar opinion, “do you forget that you’re speaking of my 
own father’s blood-relations—people who're called by the same name 
Tam?” 

“No, I don’t forget it, Eve; and I don’t forget neither that if I 
didn’t think that down here you would soon become ruined, body and 
soul, I’d rather cut my tongue out than it should give utterance to a 
word that could cause you pain. You speak of your father, but think 
of your mother, Eve; think if she could rise up before you, could you 
ask her blessing on what you’re going to do? ” 

Eve’s face quivered with emotion, and Reuben, seizing his 
advantage, continued : 

“ Perhaps you think I’m saying this because I’m wanting you for 
myself, but as God will judge us, ’tisn’t that that’s making me speak, 
Eve,” and he held out his hand towards her. “ You've known me 
for many a long year now; my heart’s been laid more bare to you 
than to any living creature: do you believe what I’m saying to 
you?” 

“ Yes, Reuben, I do,” she answered firmly, though the tears, no 
longer restrained, came streaming from her eyes, “and you must also 
believe what I say to you, that my cousin is a man as honest and 
upright as yourself, that he wouldn’t defraud any one of the value of 
a pin’s point, nor take a thing that he didn’t think himself he’d got 
a proper right to.” 

“ Good God, Eve! is it possible that you can speak like this of one 
who gets his living by smuggling?” and a spasm of positive agony 
passed over Reuben’s face as he tried to realise the change of thought 
and feeling which could induce a calm defence of such iniquity. 
“ What’s the difference whether a man robs me or he robs the king ? 
Isn’t he stealing just the same?” 

“No—certainly not?” said Eve quickly. “TI can’t explain it all 
to you, but I know this—that what they bring over they buy and 
pay for, and certainly therefore have some right to.” 

“ Have a right to!” repeated Reuben. “ Well, that’s good! So 
men have a right to smuggle, have they—and smuggling isn’t 
stealing ? Come! I should just like this cousin of yours to give me 
half an hour of his company to argue out that matter in.” 

“My cousin isn’t at home,” said Eve, filled with a sudden horror 
of what might be expected from an argument between two such 
tempers as Reuben and Adam possessed. “ And if you’ve only come 
here to argue, whether ’tis with me or with them, Reuben, ’tis a 
waste of time that'll do no good to you, nor any of us.” 

Reuben did not speak. He stood, and for a few moments looked 
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fixedly at her; then he turned away, and hid his face in his hands. 
The sudden change from anger to sorrow came upon Eve unexpec- 
tedly—anything like a display of emotion was so foreign to Reuben 
that she could not help being affected by it, and after a minute’s 
struggle with herself, she laid her hand on his arm, saying gently: 

“Reuben, don’t let me think you’ve come’all this long way only to 
quarrel and say bitter things to me: let me believe ’tis as you said, 
because you weren’t satisfied, and felt—for mother’s sake—you wanted 
to be a friend to me still. I feel now as if I ought to have told you 
when I wrote that I was going to marry my cousin Adam, but I 
didn’t do it because I thought you’d write to me, and then ’twould be 
easier to speak ; and when you didn’t take any notice, I thought you 
meant to let me go altogether, and I can’t tell you how hurt I felt. 
I couldn’t help saying to myself over and over again (though I was so 
angry with you I didn’t know what to do)—‘ I shall never have another 
such friend as Reuben—never.’” 

Eve’s words had their effeet, and when Reuben turned his pale face 
to her again, his whole mood was softened. 

“°Tis to be the same friend I always was, that I’ve come, Eve,” 
he said ; “ only you know me, and how I can never keep from blurting 
out all at once things that I ought to bring round bit by bit, so that 
they might do good, and not give offence.” 

“ You haven’t offended me yet,’ she said— at least,” she added, 
smiling in her old way at him, “not beyond what I can look over ; 
and so far as I can, and it will ease your mind, Reuben, I'll try to tell 
you all you care to know about uncle and—the rest of them. I’m 
sure, if you knew them, you'd like them—you couldn’t help it—more 
particularly Joan and Adam—if you once saw those two.” 

“And why can’t I see them, Eve? It wouldn’t seem so very 
strange, being your friend—for that’s all I claim to be—going there 
to see you, would it?” 

“No, I don’t know that it would; only—” and here she hesitated 
—“ whatever you saw that you didn’t like, Reuben, you'd only 
speak to me about? You wouldn’t begin arguing with them, would 
you?” 

Reuben shook his head. Then, with a sudden impulse, he said : 

“ And have you really given all your love to this man, Eve ?” 

“Yes,” she said, not averting her eyes, although her face was 
covered with a quick blush. 

“ And, whatever comes, you mean to be his wife ?” 

“T don’t mean to be anybody else’s wife,” she said. 

“ And he—he cares for you ?” 

“Tf he didn’t, be sure I should have never cared for him.” 

Reuben sighed. 
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“Well,” he said, “I'll go and see him. I'll have a talk with him, 
and try and find out what sort of stuff he’s made of. If I could go 
away certain that things ain’t as bad as I feared to find them, I 
should take back a lighter heart with me. You say he isn’t home 
now. Is he at sea, then?” 

“ No, not at sea; he’s close by.” 

“Then yon expect him back soon ?” 

“Yes; we expect him back to-night.” 

“To-night! Then I think I'll change my plan. I meant to go 
back to Plymouth, and see what Triggs is about to do, for I’m 
going round to London with him when he goes; but if you're 
expecting your cousin so soon, why shouldn’t I stop here till I’ve 
seen him ?” 

“Oh! but he mightn’t come,” said Eve, who in any case had no 
wish that Reuben should appear until she had paved the way for his 
reception, and, above all things, desired his absence on this particular 
occasion. 

“Well, I must take my chance of that—unless,” he added, 
catching sight of her face, “there’s any reason against my stop- 
ping?” 

Eve coloured. 

“Well,” she said, “ perhaps they mightn’t care—as they don’t know 
you—about your being here. You see,” she added, by way of excuse, 
“they've been away a long while now.” 

“ Been to France, I s’pose,” said Reuben, in a tone which conveyed 
his suspicions. 

“No,” replied Eve, determined not to seem ashamed of their 
occupation; “I think they’ve been to Guernsey.” 

“Oh, well, all the same, so far as what they went to fetch. Then 
they’re going to ¢ry and land their cargo, I s’pose ?™ 

“T don’t know what they may be going to éry and do,” and Eve 
endeavoured to imitate the sneer with which Reuben had emphasised 
the word, “but I know that trying with them means doing. There’s 
nobody about here,” she added, with a borrowed spice of Joan’s 
manner, “would care to put themselves in the way of trying to hinder 
the Lottery.” 

“Tis strange, then, that they shouldn’t choose to come in open 
daylight, rather than be sneaking in under cover of a dark night,” 
said Reuben aggravatingly. 

“As it happens,” retorted Eve, with an assumption of superior 
nautical knowledge, “the dark night suits them best, by reason that 
at high tide they can come in close to Down End. Oh! you needn't 
try to think you can hurt me by your sneers at them,” she said, 
inwardly smarting under the contempt she knew Reuben felt. “I 
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feel hurt at your wanting to say such things, but not at all at what 
you say. That can’t touch me.” 

“No, so I see,” said Reuben hopelessly. Then, after a minute’s 
pause, he burst out with a passionate, “Ob, Eve! I feel as if I could 
take and jump into the sea with you, so as I might feel you'd be 
safe from the life I’m certain you're going to be dragged down to! 
You may think fair now of this man, because he’s only showed 
you his fair side; but they who know him know him for what he 
is—bloodthirsty, violent, a drunkard, never sober, with his neck 
in a noose, and the gallows swinging over his head. What hold 
will you have over one who fears neither God nor devil? Yes, but 
I will speak. You shall listen to the truth from me,” for she had 
tried to interrupt him. “It isn’t too late, and it’s but fit that you 
know what others say of him! ” 

Eve’s anger had risen until she seemed turned into a fury, and 
her voice, usually low and full, now sounded hard and sharp as 
she cried : 

“Tf they said a hundred times worse of him, I would still marry 
him; and if he stood on the gallows that you say swings over his 
head, I’d stand by his side and say I was his wife!” 

“God pity you!” groaned Reuben. 

“T want no pity,” she said, “and so you can tell those who would 
throw it away on me. Say to them that you sought me out to cast 
taunts at me, but it was of no use, for what you thought I should 
be ashamed of I gloried in, and could look you and all the world 
in the face,” and she seemed to grow taller as she spoke, “and say 
I felt proud to be a smuggler’s wife,’ and, turning, she made a 
movement as if to go; but Reuben took a step so as to impede 
her. ; 

“Ts this to be our parting?” he said. “Can you throw away the 
only friend you've got left?” 

“T don’t call you a friend,” she said. 

“You'll know me for being so one day though, and bitterly rue 
you didn’t pay more heed to my words.” 

“Never!” she said, proudly. “Id trust Adam with my life; 
he’s true as steel. Now,” she added, stepping on one side, “I have 
no more time to stay. I must go back, so let me pass!” 

Mechanically Reuben moved. Stung by her words, irritated by 
a sense of failure, filled with the sharpest jealousy against his rival, 
he saw no other course open to him than to let her go her way, and 
to go his. 

“ Good-bye, then, Eve,” he said, in a dry, cold voice. 

“ Good-bye,” she answered. 

“T don’t think, after what’s passed, you need expect to see m3 
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again,” he ventured, with the secret hope that she would pause and 
say something that might lead to a fresh discussion. 

“T had no notion that you'd still have a thought of coming. 
I should look upon a visit from you as very out of place.” 

“Oh! well, be sure I shan’t force myself where I’m not wanted.” 

“Then you'll be wise to stay away, for you'll never be wanted 
where I am!” 

And without another glance in his direction, she walked away, 
while Reuben stood and watched her out of sight. 

“That’s ended,” he said, setting his lips firmly together and 
hardening the expression of his naturally grave face. “That 
mad game’s finished, and finished so that I think I’ve done with 
sweethearting for as long as I live. Well, Thank God! a man 
may get on very fairly, though the woman he made a fool of himself 
for flings back his love, and turns him over for somebody else ;” 
then, as if some unseen hand had dealt him a sudden thrust, he cried 
out: “ Why did I ever see her? Why was I made to care for her ? 
Haven’t I known the folly of it all along, and fought and strove 
from the first to get the better of myself? and here she comes down 
and sees a fellow whose eye is tickled by her looks, and he gets 
in a week what I’ve been begging and praying for years for; and 
they tell you that God’s ways are just, and that He rewards the 
good and punishes the evil;” and Reuben’s face worked with sup- 
pressed emotion, for in spirit he stood before his Creator and up- 
braided Him with, “Lo! these many years have I served Thee; 
neither transgressed I at any time Thy commandments; and yet 
this drunkard, this evil-liver, this lawbreaker, is given that for 
which in my soul I have thirsted;” and the devils of envy and 
revenge ran by his side rejoicing, while fate flew before and lured 
him on to where opportunity stood and welcomed his approach. 


CuarTer XXVI. 


By the time Reuben May entered the little town of Looe, he had 
come to a decision about his movements, and how he should carry 
out his plan of getting back to London. Not going with Captain 
Triggs, for the monotonous inaction of a sailing voyage would now be 
insupportable to him ; but by walking as far as he could, and now and 
then, whenever it was possible, endeavouring to get a cheap lift on the 
road. His first step must therefore be to inform Triggs of his decision, 
and to do this he must get back to Plymouth, a distance from Looe 
of some fifteen or sixteen miles. 

In going through Looe that morning, he had stopped for a few 
minutes at a small inn which stood not far from the beach; and 
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having now crossed the river which divides West from East Looe, he 
began looking about for this house, intending to get some refresh- 
ment, to rest for an hour or so, and then proceed on his journey. 

Already the town clock was striking six, aud Reuben calculated 
that if he started between nine and ten, he should have time to take 
another good rest on the road—which he had already once that day 
traversed—and reach Plymouth Barbican, where the Mary Jane lay, 
by daybreak. 

The inn found, he ordered his meal, and informed the landlady of 
his intention. 

“Why, do’ee stop here till mornin’, then!” exclaimed the large-hearted 
Cornish woman. “ If ’tis the matter o’ the money,” she added, eyeing 
him critically, “that’s hinderin’ ’ee from it, it needn’t to, for Pll see us 
don’t have no quarrel “bout the price o’ the bed.” 

Reuben assured her that choice, not necessity, impelled his onward 
footsteps ; and thus satisfied, she bade him “ Take and lie down on the 
settle there inside the bar parlour; for,” she added, “’less ’tis the 
sergeant over fra Liskeard, ’tain’t likely you'll be disturbed no ways ; 
and I shall be in and out to see you’m all right.” 

Reuben stretched himself out, and, overcome by the excitement 
and fatigue of the day, was soon asleep and dreaming of those happier 
times when he and Eve had walked as friends together. Suddenly 
some one seemed to speak her name, and though the name at once 
wove itself into the movement of the dream, the external sound had 
aroused the sleeper, and he opened his eyes to see three men sitting 
near, talking over their grog. 

With just enough consciousness to allow of his noticing that one 
was a soldier and the other two were sailors, Reuben looked for a 
minute, then closed his eyes, and was again sinking back into sleep, 
when the name of Eve was repeated, and this time with such effect 
that all Reuben’s senses seemed to quicken into life, and cautiously 
opening his eyes, so as to look without being observed, he saw that it 
was the soldier who was speaking. 

“Young chap, thinks I,” he was saying, “ you little fancy there’s one 
so near who’s got your sweetheart’s seal dangling to his fob;” and, 
with an air of self-satisfied vanity, he held out for inspection a curious 
little seal, which Reuben at once recognised as the same which he 
himself had given to Eve. 

The unexpected sight came upon him with such surprise, that, had 
not the height of the little table served as a screen to shelter him 
from view, his sudden movement must have betrayed his wakefulness. 

“‘He’s a nice one for any woman to be tied to, he is,” replied the 
younger of the two sailors. “Why, the only time as I ever had 
what you may call a fair look at un, was one night into the King o’ 
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Proosia’s, and there he was dealing out his soft sawdor to little 
Nancy Lagassick, as if he couldn’t live a minute out o’ her sight.” 

“That’s about it,’ laughed the soldier. “He’s one of your own 
sort there; you Jacks are all alike, with a wife in every port. How- 
ever,” he added, and as he spoke he gave a complacent stroke to his 
good-looking face—“he may thank his stars that a matter of seven 
miles or so lays between his pretty Eve and Captain Van Courtland’s 
troop, or there’d have been a cutting-out expedition that, saving the 
presence of those I speak before,’—and he gave a most exasperating 
wink—* might have proved a trifle more successful than such things 
have of late.” 

“ Here I say,” said the sailor, flaming up at this ill-timed jocularity, 
“paps you'll tell me what ’tis you're drivin’ at; for I’ve got to hear 
of it if you, or any o’ your cloth either, ever made a find yet. You're 
mighty ‘cute "bout other folks, though when the spirits was under yer 
very noses, and you searched the houses through ’twas knowed to be 
stowed in, you couldn’t lay hold on a single cask. °Tis true we 
mayn’t have nabbed the men, but by jingo if ’t has come to us bein’ 
made fools of by the women !” 

“There now, stash it there,” said his older comrade, who had no 
wish to see a quarrel ensue. “So far as I can see, there’s no cause 
for bounce ’twixt either o us: though, only you give us a chance of 
getting near to them, sergeant,” he said, turning to the soldier, “and 
Pll promise you shall make it all square with this pretty lass you 
fancy, while her lover’s cutting capers under Tyburn tree.” 

“A chance!” repeated his companion despondingly ; “ where’s it to 
come from, and the only one we'd got cut away from under us by 
those Hart chaps? ” 

“‘ How so, where’s the Hart off to, then?” asked the sergeant. 

“Off to Port Mellint,” said the man addressed. ‘Nothing but a 
hoax, I fancy; but still she was bound to go,” and so saying he tossed 
off the remainder of his grog, and began making a movement, saying, 
as he did so, to his somewhat quarrelsomely disposed shipmate: “ Here, 
I say, Bill, come ‘long down to the rendezvoos with me, and if there’s 
nothin’ up for to-night, what d’ye say to stepping round to Paddy 
Burke’s? he’s asked us to come ever so many times, you know.” 

“Paddy Burke!” said the sergeant; “what, do you know him? 
why, if you’re going there, Pll step so far with you.” 

“Well, we're bound for the rendezvoos first,” said the sailor. 

“ All right; I can find plenty to do while yow’re in there.” 

“Then come along ;” and only stopping to exchange a few words 
in passing with the landlady, out they all went, and Reuben was left 


alone, a prey to the thoughts which now came crowding into his 
mind, 
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For a few minutes he sat with his arms resting on the table, as if 
communing with himself; then, starting up as if filled with a sudden 
resolve, he went out and asked the landlady a few commonplace 
questions, and finally inquired whereabouts, and in what direction, 
did the rendezvous lie? 

“Close down by the bridge, the first house after you pass the 
second turning. Why?” she said; “be ’ee wanting to see anybody 
there ?” 

“No,” said Reuben; “I only heard the fellows that came in there 
talking about the rendezvous, and I wondered whether I'd passed it.” 

Why ’iss, 0’ course you did, comin’ in. “Tis the house with the 
flag streamin’ over the doorways.” 

Reuben waited for no further information. He said something 
about not knowing it was so late, bade the landlady a rather abrupt 
farewell, and went his way. 

Down the narrow street he hurried, turned a corner, and found 
himself in front of the house indicated, outside which all was dark. 
Nobody near, and, with the exception of himself, not a soul to be seen. 
Inside, he could hear voices, and the more plainly from the top sash 
of the window being a little way open. By the help of the iron 
stanchion driven in to support the flag-staff, he managed to get up, 
steady himself on the window-sill, and take a survey of the room. 
Several men were in it, and among them the two he had already seen, 
one of whom was speaking to a person whom, from his uniform, 
Reuben took to be an officer. 

The sight apparently decided what he had before hesitated about, 
and getting down, he took from his pocket a slip of paper—one he 
had provided in case he should want to leave a message for Eve—and 
rapidly wrote on it these words: 


“The Lottery is expected at Polperro to-night. They will land at 
Down End as soon as the tide will let them get near.” 


Folding this, he once more mounted the window-sill, tossed the 
paper into the room, lingered for but an instant to see that it was 
picked up, then jumped down, ran with all speed, and was soon lost 
amid the darkness which surrounded him. 

As he hurried from the house, an echo seemed to carry to his ears 
the shout which greeted this surprise—a surprise which set every one 
talking at once, each one speaking and no one listening. Some were 
for going, some for staying away; some for treating it as a serious 
matter, others for taking it as a joke. 

At length the officer called “Silence!” and after a pause, address- 
ing the men present in a few words, he said that however it might 
turn out, he considered that he should only be doing his duty by 
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ordering the boats to proceed to the place named, and sce what amount 
of truth there was in this somewhat mysterious manceuvre. If it was 
nothing but a hoax, they must bear to have the laugh once more 
turned against them; but should it turn out the truth! The buzz 
which greeted this bare supposition showed how favourably his decision 
was regarded, and the absent men were ordered to be summoned 
without delay. Everything was got ready as quickly as possible, and 
in little over an hour two boats started, fully equipped and manned, 
to lie in ambush near the coast midway between Looe and Polperro. 

While fate, in the shape of Reuben May, had been hastening events 
towards a disastrous climax, the course of circumstances in Polperro 
had not gone altogether smoothly. To Eve’s vexation, because of the 
impossibility of speaking of her late encounter with Reuben May, she 
found, on her return home, that during her absence Mrs. Tucker had 
arrived, with the rare and unappreciated announcement that she had 
come to stop and have her tea with them. The example set by Mrs. 
Tucker was followed by an invitation to two or three other elderly 
friends, so that between her hospitality and her excitement, Joan had 
no opportunity of noticing any undue change in Eve’s manner or 
appearance. Two or three remarks were made on her pale face and 
abstracted air, but this more by the way of teasing than anything else ; 
while Joan, remembering the suppressed anxiety she was most probably 
trying to subdue, endeavoured to come to her aid, and assist in turning 
away this over-scrutiny of her tell-tale appearance. 

The opportunity thus afforded by silence gave time for reflection, 
and Eve, who had never been quite straightforward or very explicit 
about herself and Reuben May, now began to hesitate. Perhaps, after 
all, it would be better to say nothing; for Joan was certain to ask 
questions which, without betraying the annoyance she had under- 
gone, Eve hardly saw her way to answering. Again, it was not im- 
possible but that Reuben’s anger might relent; and if so, he would 
most probably seek another interview, in which to beg her pardon. 

In her heart Eve hoped and believed this would be the case; for, 
indignantly as she had defied Reuben’s scorn and flung back his 
reproaches, they had been each a separate sting to her, and she longed 
for the chance to be afforded Reuben of seeing how immeasurably 
above the general run of men was the one she had chosen. 

“Here I say, Eve!” exclaimed Joan, as she came indoors from 
bidding good-bye to the last departure. ‘Come, bear a hand and 
let’s set. the place all straight; I can’t abide the men’s coming home 
to find us all in a muddle.” 

Eve turned to with a good will, and the girls soon had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the room look as bright and cheery as they desired. 

“Let's see—ten minutes past leben,” said Joan, looking at the clock. 
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“T don’t see how ’tis possible for ’em to venture in ‘fore wan, ‘less ’tis 
to Yallow Rock, and they’d hardly try that. What do ’ee say, Eve— 
shall we run up out to cliff, top o’ Talland Lane, and see if us can see 
any signs of em?” 

“Oh, do, Joan!” 

And, throwing their cloaks over them, off they set. 

“Here, give me your hand,” said Joan, as they reached the gate 
and entered upon the path which Eve had last trod with Adam by 
her side. “I knaw the path better than you, and ’tis a bit narrow 
for a pitch-dark night like this. Take care, we’m come to the watter ; 
that’s right. Now up we goes till we get a-top, and then we'll have 
a good look round us.” 

Thus instructed, Eve managed to get on, and, stumbling up by 
Joan’s side, they quickly reached the narrow line of level which seemed 
to overhang the depths below. 

- “We couldn’t see them if they were there,” said Eve, turning to 
Joan, who was still peering into the darkness. 

“No ’tis blacker than I thought,” said Joan cheerily ; “that’s ever 
so much help to ’em, and, hooray! the fires is out! ‘Do ’ee see, Eve? 
there ain’t a spark o’ nothin’, nowheres. Ole Jonathan’s hoaxed ’em 
fine this time ; the gawpuses have sooked it all in, and, I'll be bound, 
raced off so fast as wind and tide ’ud carry ’em.” 

“Then they’re sure to come, now?” said Eve excitedly. 

“Certain,” said Joan. “'They’ve seed the fires put out, and knaw 
it means the bait’s swallowed, and the cruiser is off. I shouldn’t 
wonder a bit if they’m close in shore, only waitin’ for the tide to give 
‘em a proper draw o’ water, so that they may send the kegs over.” 

“Should we go on a bit farther,” said Eve, “and get down the hill 
by the Warren stile? We might meet some of them, perhaps.” 

“ Better not,” said Joan. “To tell ’ee the truth, ’tis best to make 
our way home so quick as can, for I wudn’t say us ull have ’em back 
quicker than I thought.” 

“Then, let’s make haste!” exclaimed Eve, giving her hand to Joan, 
while she turned her head to take a farewell glance in the direction 
where it was probable the vessel was now waiting. “Oh, Joan! what’s 
that?” Fora fiery arrow had seemed to shoot along the darkness, 
and in quick succession came another and another. 

Joan did not answer; but she seemed to catch her breath, and, 
clutching hold of Eve, she made a spring up on to the wall over which 
they had before been looking. And now a succession of sharp cracks 
were heard, then the tongues of fire darted through the air, and again 
all was gloom. 

“Oh Lord!” groaned Joan; “I hope ’iain’t nothin’s gone wrong 
with ’em.” 
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In an instant Eve had scrambled up by her side. 

“What can it be? What could go wrong, Joan ?”—but Joan’s 
whole attention seemed now centred on the opposite cliff, from where, 
a little below Hard Head, after a few minutes’ watching, Eve saw a 
blue light burning ; this was answered by another lower down, then a 
rocket was sent up, at sight of which Joan clasped her hands, and 
cried : 

“Awh, "tis they! ’tis they! Lord save ’em! Lord help ’em! 
They cursed hounds have surely played ’em false!” 

“ What, not taken them, Joan?” 

“They won't be taken,” she said fiercely. “Do you think, unless 
*twas over their dead bodies, they’d ever let king’s men stand masters 
on the Lottery's deck?” 

Eve’s heart died within her, and with one rush every detail of the 
lawless life seemed to come before her. 

“There they go again!” cried Joan, and this time, by the sound, 
she knew their position was altered to westward, and somewhat nearer 
into land. ‘ Lord send they mayn’t knaw their course,” she continued ; 
“tis but a point or two on, and they'll surely touch the Steeple Reef. 
Awh, you blidthirsty cowards! I wish I'd the pitchin’ of every man of 
’ee overboards; ’tis precious little mercy you'd get from me! And 
the blessed sawls to be caught in yer snarin’ traps close into home— 
anighst their very doors, too. Eve, I must go and see what they 
means to do for em. They'll never suffer to see ’em butchered whilst 
there’s a man in Polperro to go out and help ’em,” 

Forgetting in her terror all the difficulties she had before seen in 
the path, Eve managed to keep up with Joan, whose flying footsteps 
never stayed until she found herself in front of a long building, close 
under shelter of the Peak, which had been named as a sort of as- 
sembling-place in case of danger. 

«Tis they?” she called out, in breathless agony, pushing her way 
through the crowd of men now hasteniug up from all directions towards 
the captain of the Cleopatra. 

“T’m feared so,”and his grave face bespoke how fraught with 
anxiety his fears were. 

“ What can it be, d’ee think?” 

“Can’t tell noways. They who brought us word saw the Hart sail, 
and steady watch has been kept wp, so that us knaws her ain’t back.” 

“You mains to do somethin’ for ’em ?” said Joan. 

“Never fear but us'll do what us can—though that’s mighty little, 
I can tell ’ee, Joan.” 

Joan gave an impatient groan. Her thorough comprehension of 
their danger and its possible consequences lent activity to her distress, 
while Eve, with nothing more tangible than the knowledge that a 
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terrible danger was near, seemed the prey to indefinite horrors, which 
took away from her every sense but the sense of suffering. 

By this time the whole place was astir, people running to this pomt 
and that, asking questions, listening to rumours, hazarding a hundred 
conjectures, each more wild than the other. A couple of boats had 
been manned ready to row round by the cliff. One party had gone 
towards the Warren, another to Yellow Rock. 

All were filled with the keenest desire not only to aid their comrades, 
but to be revenged on those who had snared them into this cunningly- 
devised pitfall. But amid all this zeal arose the question: What 
could they do? 

Absolutely nothing—for by this time the firing had ceased, the 
contest was apparently over, and around them impenetrable darkness 
again reigned supreme. To show any lights by which some point of 
land should be discovered might only serve as a beacon to the enemy. 
To send out a boat might be to run it into their very jaws, for surely, 
were assistance needed, those on board the Lottery would know that 
by this time trusty friends were anxiously watching, waiting for but 
the slightest signal to be given to risk life and limb in their service. 

The wisest thing to be done was to put everything in order for 
a sudden call, and then sit down and patiently abide the result. 
This decision being put into effect, the excited crowd began to thin, 
and before long, with the exception of those who could render 
assistance, very few lookers-on remained. Joan had lingered till 
the last, and then, urged by the possibility that many of her house- 
comforts might be needed, she hurried home to join Eve, who had 
gone before her. 

With their minds running upon all the varied incidents of a fight, 
the girls, without exchanging a word of their separate fears, got 
ready what each fancied might prove the best remedy, until, 
nothing more being left to do, they sat down, one on each side the 
fire, and counted the minutes by which time dragged out this weary 
watching into hours. 

“Couldn’t ’ee say a few hymns or somethin’, Eve?” Joan said 
at length, with the hope of breaking this dreadful monotony: 

Eve shook her head. 

“No?” said Joan disappointedly. “I thought you might ha’ 
knowed o’ some.” Then, after another pause, struck by a happier 
suggestion, she said: “S’pose us was to get down the big Bible 
and read a bit, eh—what do ’ee say?” 

But Eve only shook her head again. 

“No,” she said, in a hard dry voice. “I couldn’t read the Bible 
now.” 

“Couldn’t ’ee?” sighed Joan. “Then, after all, it don’t seem 
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that religion and that’s much of a comfort. By what Id heard,” 
she added, “I thought twas made o’ purpose for folks to lay hold 
on in times o’ trouble.” 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


Ir was close upon three o'clock; Joan had fallen into an uneasy 
doze, and Eve was beginning to nod, when a rattle of the latch 
made them both start up. 

“Tt can’t be—iss, it is, though!” screamed Joan, rushing forward 
to meet Adam, who caught both the girls in a close embrace. 

“Uncle? uncle?” Joan cried. 

* All safe,” said Adam, releasing her, while he strained Eve closer 
to his heart. ‘“ We're all back safe and sound, and, saving Tom 
Braddon and Israel Rickard, without a scratch ’pon any of us.” 

“Thank God!” sighed Eve ; while Joan, verily jumping for joy, 
cried : 

‘But where be they to, eh, Adam? I must rin, wherever ’tis, 
and see ’em, and make sure of it with my awn eyes.” 

“TI left them down to quay with the rest—they’re all together 
there,” said Adam, unwilling to lose the opportunity of securing 
a few minutes alone with Eve, and yet unable to command his voice, 
so that it should sound in its ordinary tone. The jar in it caught 
Joan’s quick ear, and, turning, she said : 

‘Why, whatever have ‘ee bin about, then? What’s the mainin’ 
of it all? Did they play ’ee false, or how ?” 

Adam gave a puzzled shake of the head. 

‘You know quite as much about it as I do,” he said. “We 
started, and got on fair and right enough so far as Down End, 
and I was for at once dropping out the ‘kegs,’ as had been agreed 
upon to do, at Sandy Bottom.” 

“Well?” said Joan. 

“Yes, ’twould ha’ been well if we'd done it. Dstead of which, 
no sooner was the fires seen to be out, meaning, as all thought, that 
the Hart was safe off, than nothing would do but we must go on 
to Yellow Rock, which meant waiting for over an hour till the 
tide served for it.” 

“ But you never gived in to ’em, Adam?” 

““Gived in!” he repeated bitterly; “after Jerrem had once put 
the thought into their heads you might so well have tried to turn 
stone walls as get either one to lay a finger on anything. They 
wanted to know what was the good o’ taking the trouble to sink the 
kegs overboard, when by just waitin’ we could store all safe in 
the caves along there—under cliff.” 

“Most half drunk, I s’pose?” said Joan. 
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“By Jove! then they'd pretty soon something to make ’em sober,’ 
replied Adam grimly; “for in little more than half-an-hour we 
spied the two boats comin’ up behind us, and ’fore they was well 
caught sight of, they opened out fire.” 

“ And had ’ee got to return it?” asked Joan. 

“Not till they were close up, we didn’t, and then I b’lieve the 
sight of us would have been enough; only, as usual, Mr. Jerrem 
must be on the contrary, and let fly a shot that knocked the bow- 
oar of the foremost boat like a nine-pin. That got up their blood 
a bit, and then at it our chaps went, tooth and nail—such a scrim- 
mage as hasn’t been seen hereabouts since the Happy-go-Lucky 
was took, and Welland shot in her.” 

“Lord save us! however did ’ee manage to get off so well?” 
said Joan. 

“Get off!” he said; “why, we could have made a clean sweep 
of the whole lot, and all the cry against me now is that I kept 
‘em from doing it. The fools! not to see that our best chance 
is to do nothing more than defend ourselves and not run our necks 
into a noose by taking life while there’s any help for it.” 

“Was the man shot dead that Jerrem fired at?” asked Eve. 

* No, I hope not; or, if so, we haven’t heard the last of it; for, 
depend on it, this new officer, Buller, he’s an ugly customer to 
deal with, and won’t take things quite so easy as old Ravens used 
to do.” 

“You'll be faintin’ for somethin’ to eat,” said Joan, moving 
towards the kitchen. 

“No, I ain’t,” said Adam, laying a detaining hand upon her. 
“T couldn't touch a thing; I want to be a bit quiet, that’s all. 
My head seems all of a miz-maze like.” 

“Then Pll just run down and see uncle,” said Joan, “and try 
and persuade ’en to come home alongs, shall I?” 

Adam gave an expressive movement of his face. 

“You can try,” he said, “but you haven’t got much chance o’ 
bringin’ him, poor old chap! He thinks, like the rest of ’em, that 
they've done a fine night’s work, and they must keep it up by 
drinking to blood and glory. I only hope it may end there, 
but if it doesn’t, whatever comes, Jerrem’s the one who's got to 
answer for it all.” 

While he was saying these words Adam was pulling off his jacket, 
and now went to the kitchen to find some water with which to 
remove the black and dirt from his begrimed face and hands. 

Eve hastened to assist him, but not before Joan had managed, 
by laying her finger on her lip, to attract her attention. 

“For goodness gracious’ sake,” she whispered, “don’t ’ee brathe 
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no word "bout the letter to un; there’d be worse than murder ’twixt 
em now.” 

Eve nodded an assurance of silence, and, opening the door, Joan 
went out into the street, already alive with people, most of them 
bent on the same errand as herself, anxious to hear the incidents 
of the fight confirmed by the testimony of the principal actors. 

The gathering-point was the sail-house behind the Peak, and 
thither, in company with several friends, Joan made her way, and 
soon found herself hailed with delight by Uncle Zebedee and Jerrem, 
both of whom were by this time primed up to giving the most 
extraordinary and vivid accounts of the fight, every detail of which 
was entirely corroborated by those who had been present and those 
who had been absent; for the constant demand made on the keg 
of spirits which, in honour of the victory, old Zebedee had insisted 
on having broached there, was beginning to take effect, so that 
the greater portion of listeners were now turned into talkers, and 
thus it was impossible to tell those who had seen from those who 
had heard, and the wrangling, laughter, disputes, and congratulations 
made such a hubbub of confusion that the room seemed for the time 
turned into a very Pandemonium. 

Only one thing all gave hearty assent to—that was that Jerrem 
was the hero on whom the merit of triumph rested ; for, if he hadn’t 
fired that first shot, ten to one but they should have listened to 
somebody whom, in deference to Zebedee, they refrained from 
naming and indicated by a nod in his direction, and let the white- 
livered scoundrels sneak off with the boast that the Polperro men 
were afraid to give fight to them. Afraid! why, they were afraid 
of nothing, not they! They’d give chase to the Hart, board the 
Looe cutter, swamp the boats, and utterly rout and destroy the 
whole Excise department; the more bloodthirsty the resolution 
proposed, the louder was it greeted. 

The spirit of lawless riot seemed suddenly let loose among them, 
and men who were usually kind-hearted and, after their rough 
fashion, tenderly-disposed, seemed turned into devils, whose delight 
was in violence, and whose pleasure was excess. 

While this revelry was growing more fast and furious below, 
Adam was still sitting quietly at home, with Eve by his side using 
her every art to dispel the gloom by which her lover's spirits were 
clouded—not so much on account of the recent fight, for Adam 
apprehended no such great score of danger on that head. It was 
true that of late such frays had been of rare occurrence, yet many 
had taken place before, and with disastrous results, and yet the 
chief actors in them still lived to tell the tale; so that it was not 
altogether that which disturbed him, although it greatly added to 
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his former moodiness, which had originally sprung out of the grow- 
ing distaste to the life he led. The inaction of the time spent in 
dodging about, with nothing to occupy him, nothing to interest him, 
had turned Adam’s thoughts inward, and made him determine to 
have done with these ventures, in which, except as far as the gain 
went, he really had nothing in common with the companions who 
took part in them; but as he very well knew, it was far easier to 
take this resolution in thought than it was to put it into action. 
Once let the idea of his leaving them get abroad, and difficulties 
would confront him whichever way he turned; obstacles would block 
his path, and suspicion dodge his footsteps. 

His comrades, though not very far-seeing men, were quite sharp 
enough to estimate the danger of losing sight of one who was in 
possession of all their secrets, and who could at any moment lay 
his finger upon every hiding-place in their district. 

Adam himself had often listened to, and, in company with others, 
silently commended, a story told of years gone by, when a brother 
of the owner of the Stamp and Go, one Herkles Johns, had been 
pressed into the king’s service, and had there acquitted himself 
so gallantly that, on his return, a commission had been offered to 
him, which he, longing to take, accepted under condition of getting 
leave to see his native place again. With the foreboding that the 
exchange of circumstances would not be well received, he seized 
the opportunity occasioned by the joy of his return to speak of the 
commission as a reward offered to him, and asked the advice of those 
around as to whether he had not best accept it. Opposition met 
him on every side. “What!” they said, “of his own free-will, 
put himself in a place where some day he might be forced to seize 
his father’s vessel, or swear away the lives of those he had been born 
among!” The bare idea was inadmissible ; and when, from asking 
advice, he grew into giving his opinion, and finally into announcing 
his decision, an ominous silence fell on those who heard him, and 
though he was unmolested during his stay, and permitted to leave 
his former home, he was never known to reach his ship, aboard 
which his mysterious disappearance was much talked of, and inquiries 
set afloat to find out the reason of his absence; but among those 
whose name he bore, and whose confidence he had shared, he seemed 
to be utterly forgotten. His name was never mentioned, nor his 
fate inquired into; and Adam, remembering that he had seen the 
justice of this treatment, felt the full force of its reasoning now 
applied to his own case, and his heart sank before the difticulties 
in which he found himself entangled. 

Even to Eve he could not open out his mind clearly, for, unless 
to one born and bred among them, the dangers and interests of 
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the free-traders were a matter quite beyond comprehension; so that 
now, when Eve was pleading, with all her powers of persuasion, 
that for her sake Adam would give up this life of reckless daring, 
the seemingly deaf ear he turned to her entreaties was dulled through 
perplexity, and not, as she believed, from obstinacy. 

Eve, in her turn, could not be thoroughly explicit. There was 
a skeleton cupboard, the key of which she was hiding from Adam’s 
sight ; for it was not entirely “for her sake” she desired him to 
abandon his present occupation: it was because, in the anxiety she 
had recently undergone, in the terror which had been forced upon 
her, the glaze of security had been roughly dispelled, and the life, 
in all its lawlessness and violence, had stood forth before her. The 
warnings and denunciations which only a few hours before, when 
Reuben May had uttered them, she had laughed to scorn as idle 
words, now rang in her ears like a fatal knell; the rope he had 
said would hang them all was then a sieve of unsown hemp—since 
sprung up, and now the fatal cord which dangled dangerously near. 

The secret thoughts of each fell like a shadow between them ; an 
invisible hand seemed to thrust them asunder, and, in spite of the love 
they both felt, both were equally conscious of a want of that entire 
sympathy which is the keystone to perfect union. 

“You were very glad to see me come back to you, Eve?” Adam 
asked, as, tired of waiting for Joan, Eve at length decided to sit up 
no longer. 

“Glad, Adam! Why do you ask?” 

“T can’t tell,” he said. “TI s’pose it’s this confounded upset of 
everything that makes me feel as I do feel, as if,” he added, passing 
his hand over his forehead, “ I hadn’t a bit of trust or hope or comfort 
in anything in the world.” 

“T know exactly,” said Eve. “ That’s just as F felt when we were 
waiting for you to come back. Joan asked if we should read the 
Bible, but I said no; I couldn’t, I felt too wicked for that.” 

“ Wicked!” said Adam. ‘“ Why, what should make you feel 
wicked ?” 

Eve hesitated. Should she unburden her heart, and confess to him 
all the fears and scruples which made it feel so heavy and ill at ease ? 
A moment’s indecision, and, the opportunity lost, she said in a 
dejected tone : 

“Oh, I cannot tell; only that I suppose such thoughts come to all 
of us sometimes.” 

Adam looked at her, but Eve’s eyes were averted ; and, seeing how 
pale and troubled was the expression on her face, he said : 

“You are over-tired ; all this turmoil has been too much for you. 
Go off now, and try to get some sleep. Yes; don’t stay up longer,” 
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he added, seeing that she hesitated. “I shall be glad of some rest 
myself, and to-morrow we shall find things looking better than they 
seem to do now.” 

Once alone, Adam reseated himself, and sat gazing abstractedly 
into the fire; then with an effort he seemed to try and shake his 
senses together, to step out of himself and put his mind into a working 
order of thought, so that he might weigh and sift the occurrences of 
these recent events. 

The first question which had flashed into everybody’s mind was, 
what had led to this sudden attack? Had they been betrayed? and, 
if so, who had betrayed them? Could it be Jonathan? Though the 
thought was at once negatived, no other outsider knew of their intended 
movements. Of course, the matter had been discussed—as all 
matters were discussed and voted for or against—among the crew: 
but to doubt either of them was to doubt one’s self, and any fear of 
betrayal among themselves was unknown. The amount of baseness 
such a suspicion would imply was too great to be incurred even in 
thought. What, then, could have led to this surprise? Had their 
movements been watched, and this decoy of the cutter only swallowed 
with the view of throwing them off their guard ? 

Adam was lost in speculation, from which he was aroused by the 
door being softly opened and Joan coming in. 

“Why, Adam, I thought to find ’ee in bed,” she said. “Come, 
now, you must be dreadful tired.” Then, sitting down to loosen her 
hood, she added with a sigh, “‘I stayed down there so long as I could, 
till I saw ’twasn’t no good, so I comed away home and left em. Tis 
best way, I b’lieve.” 

“T knew ’twas no good your going,” said Adam hopelessly. “I 
saw before I left em what they’d made up their minds to.” 

“Well, perhaps there’s a little excuse this time,” said Joan, not 
willing to blame those who were so dear to her: “ but, Adam,” she 
broke out, while her face bespoke her keen appreciation of his 
superiority : “ Why can’t th’ others be like you, awh, my dear? how 
different things ’ud be if they only was.” 

Adam shook his head. 

“Oh, don’t wish ’em like me,” hesaid. ‘I often wish I could take 
my pleasure in the same things, and in the same way, that they 
do; I should be much happier, I b’lieve.” 

“No, now, don’t ’ee say that.” 

“Why, what good has it done that I’m otherwise ?” 

“Why, ever so much; more than you'll ever know by a good bit. 
I needn’t go no further than my awn self to tell ’ee that; p’r’aps you 
mayn’t think it, but I’ve bin kep’ fra doin’ ever so many things by 
the thought o’ ‘What’ll Adam say?’ and with the glass in my hand 
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I’ve setit down untasted, thinkin’ to myself, ‘ Now you’m actin’ agen 
Adam’s wish, you knaw.’” 

Adam smiled as he gave her a little shake of the hand. 

“That’s how ’tis, you see,” she continued; “you’m doin’ good 
without knawin’ of it.’ Then, turning her dark eyes wistfully upon 
him, she asked, “Do ’ee ever think a bit ’pon poor Joan, while 
you'm away, Adam? Come, now, you mustn’t shove off from me 
altogether, you knaw; you must leave me a dinkey little corner to 
squeeze into by.” 

Adam clasped her hand tighter. “Oh, Joan,” he said, “I'd give 
the world to see my way clearer than I do now; I often wish that I 
could take you all off to some place far away, and begin life over 
again.” 

“Awh!” said Joan, in a tone of sympathy to which her heart did 
not very cordially respond, “that ’ud be a capital job, that would ; 
but you ain’t mainin’ away from Polperro?” 

“Yes, far away. I’ve bin thinkin’ about it for a good bit: don’t 
you remember I said something o’ the sort to father a little time 
back ?” 

“ss, but I didn’t knaw there was any more sense to your words 
than to threaten un like. Awh, my dear!” she said, with a decided 
shake of the head, “that ’ud never do; don’t ’ee get hold o’ such a 
thought as that. Turn your back upon the place! why, whitever ’d 
they be about to let ’ee do it?” 

Joan’s words only echoed Adam’s own thoughts; still he tried to 
combat them by saying: “I don’t see why any one should interfere 
with what I might choose to do; what odds could it make to them?” 

“Qdds!” repeated Joan; “why, you'd hold all their lives in your 
wan hand. Only ax yourself the question, where’s either one of 
“em you'd like to see take hisself off nobody knows why or where?” 

Adam could find no satisfactory reply to this argument; he there- 
fore changed the subject by saying : 

“TJ wish I could fathom this last business. "Tis a good deal out 
o the course o’ plain sailing. So far as I know by, there wasn’t a 
living soul but Jonathan who could have said what was up for 
to-night.” 

“Jonathan’s right enough,” said Joan decidedly. “I should feel 
a good deal more mistrust *bout some of ’em lettin’ their tongues rin 
too fast.” 

“There was nobody to let them run fast to,” said Adam. 

“Then there’s the writin’,” said Joan, trying to discover if Adam 
knew anything about Jerrem’s letter. 

Adam shook his head. 


“?Tisn’t nothing o’ that sort,’ he said. “I don’t know that, 
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beyond Jerrem and me, either o’ the others know how to write; and 
I said particular that I should send no word by speech or letter, and 
the rest must do the same; and Jonathan would ha’ told me if 
they’d broke through in any way, for I put the question to him ’fore 
he shoved off.” 

“Oh, did ’ee?” said Joan, turning her eyes away, while into her 
heart there crept a suspicion of Jonathan’s perfect honesty. Was it 
possible that his love of money might have led him to betray his old 
friends? Joan’s fears were aroused. 

“Tis a poor job of it,” she said anxiously. “I wish to goodness 
’t had*happened to any o’ the rest, so long as you and uncle was out 
of it.” 

“And not Jerrem?” said Adam, with a feeble attempt at his old 
teasing. 

“Awh, Jerrem’s sure to fall ’pon his feet, throw un which way you 
will,” said Joan. “ Besides, if he didn’t”—and she turned a look of 
reproach on Adam—‘ Jerrem ain’t you, Adam, nor uncle neither. I 
don’t deny that I don’t love Jerrem dearly, ’cos I do”—and for an 
instant her voice seemed to wrestle with the rush of tears which 
streamed from her eyes as she sobbed—* but for you or uncle, why, 
I'd shed my heart’s blood like watter, iss that I would, and not think 
‘twas any such great thing neither.” 

“There’s no need to tell me that,” said Adam, whose heart, softened 
by his love for Eve, had grown very tender towards Joan. “ Nobody 
knows you better than I do, There isn’t another woman in the 
whole world I’d trust with the things Id trust you with, Joan.” 

“There's a dear,” said Joan, recovering herself. “It does me 
good to hear ’ee spake like that. *Tis such a time since I had a word 
with ’ee that I began to feel I don’t know how wise.” 

“Well, yes,” said Adam, smiling, “’tis a bravish spell since you 
and me were together by our own two selves. But I declare your 
talk’s done me more good than anything I’ve had to-day. I feel ever 
so much better now than I did before.” 

Joan was about to answer, when a sound made them both start 
and stand for a moment listening. 

“Tis gone, whatever it was,” said Adam, taking a step forward. 
“J don’t hear nothing now, do you?” 

Joan pushed back the door leading to the stairs. 

“No,” she said, “I reckon ’twas nothin’ but the boards. Howiver, 
tis time I went, or I shall be wakin’ up Eve. Her’s a poor sleeper 
in general, but what with wan thing and ’nother, I ’spects her’s 
reg’lar worn out, poor sawl, to-night.” 
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Worn out and tired as she felt when she went upstairs, Eve’s mind 
was so excited by the day’s adventures that she found it impossible 
to lull her sharpened senses into anything like repose, and after 
hearing Joan come in she lay tossing and restless, wondering why 
it was she did not come up, and what could possibly be the cause 
of her stopping so long below. 

As time went on her impatience grew into anxiety, which in its 
turn became suspicion, until, unable longer to restrain herself, she 
got up, and, after listening with some evident surprise at the stair- 
head, cautiously stole down the stairs, and peeped through the chink 
left by the ill-fitting hinge of the door into the room. 

“There isn’t another woman in the whole world I'd trust with 
the things I’'d trust you with, Joan,’ Adam was saying. Eve bent 
a trifle further forward. “ You’ve done me more good than anything 
I’ve had to-day. I feel ever so much better now than I did before.” 

An involuntary movement—giving a different balance to her 
position—made the stairs creak, and, to avoid detection, Eve had 
to beat a hasty retreat, and hurry back, so that when Joan came 
upstairs it was to find her, apparently, in such a profound sleep 
that there was little reason to fear any sound she might make would 
arouse her; but long after Joan had sunk to rest, and even Adam 
had forgotten his troubles and anxieties, Eve nourished and fed the 
canker of jealousy which had crept into her heart—a jealousy not 
directed towards Joan, but turned upon Adam for recalling to her 
mind that old grievance of not giving her his full trust. 

At another time these speeches would not have come with half 
the importance; it would have been merely a vexation which a 
few sharp words would have exploded and put an end to; but now, 
combined with the untoward circumstances of situation—for Eve 
could not confess herself a listener—was the fact that her nerves, 
her senses, and her conscience seemed strained to a point which made 
each feather-weight appear a burden. 

Filled with that smart of wounded love, whose sweetest balm 
revenge seems to supply, Eve lay awake until the grey light of 
day had filled the room, and then, from sheer exhaustion, she fell 
into a doze which gradually deepened into a heavy sleep, so that 
when she again opened her eyes the sun was shining full and strong. 

Starting up, she looked round for Joan; but Joan had been up 
for a couple of hours and more. She had risen very stealthily, 
creeping about with the hope that Eve would not be disturbed by 
her movements, for Adam’s great desire was that Eve’s feelings 
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should be in no way outraged by discovering either in Uncle Zebedee 
or in Jerrem traces of the previous night’s debauch ; and this, by 
Joan’s help, was managed so well that when Eve made her appear- 
ance she was told that Uncle Zebedee, tired, like herself, was not 
yet awake, while Jerrem, brisked up by several nips of raw spirit, 
was lounging about in a state of lassitude and depression which 
might very well be attributed to reaction and fatigue. 

Perhaps, if Eve could have known that Adam was not present, 
she would have toned down the amount of cordiality she threw into 
her greeting of Jerrem, a greeting that he accepted with such a 
happy adjustment of pleasure and gratitude, that to have shown 
a difference on the score of Adam’s absence would have been to 
step back into their former unpleasant footing. 

“ Adam’s gone out,” said Jerrem, in answer to the inquiring look 
Eve was sending round the kitchen. 

“Oh, I wasn’t looking for Adam,” said Eve, while the rush of 
vexed colour denied the assertion. “I was wondering where Joan 
could be.” 

“She was in here a minute ago,” said Jerrem, “telling me ’twas 
a shame to be idlin’ about so.” 

“ Why, are you still busy?” said Eve. 

“No, nothin’ to speak of, but what ‘ull wait, and fit it should, 
till I'd spoken to you, Eve. I ain’t like one who’s got the chance 
o’ comin’ when he’s minded to,” he added, “or the grass wouldn't 
ha’ had much chance o’ growin’ under my feet after once they'd 
felt the shore. No, now, don’t look put out with me; I ain’t goin’ 
to ask ye to listen to nothin’ you don’t want to hear. I’ve tried 
to see the folly o’ that while I’ve bin away, and ’tis all done with 
and pitched overboard ; and that’s what made me write that letter, 
cos I wanted us two to be like what we used to be, you know.” 

“T wish you hadn’t written that letter, though,” said Eve, only 
half inclined to credit Jerrem’s assertions, 

“Well, as things have turned out, so do I,” said Jerrem, who, 
although he did not confess it to himself, would have given all he 
possessed to feel quite certain Eve would keep his secret. ‘You 
see, it’s so awkard like, when everybody’s tryin’ to ferret out how 
this affair came about. You didn’t happen to mention it to nobody, 
I s’pose ?” and he turned a keen glance of inquiry towards Eve. 

“Me mention it!” said Eve. “I should think not. Joan can 
tell you how angry we both were, for of course we knew that unless 
Adam had some good cause he wouldn’t have wished it kept so 
secret.” 

“And do you think I should have quitted a word to any livin’ 
soul but yourself?” exclaimed Jerrem. “I haven’t much sense 
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in your eyes, I know, Eve, but you might give me the credit 0’ 
knowing who’s to be trusted and who isn’t.” 

“What’s that about trustin’?” said Joan, who now made her 
appearance. “TI tell ’ee what ’tis, Mr. Jerrem, you’m not to be 
trusted anyhows. Why, what could ’ee ha’ bin thinkin’ of to go 
sendin’ that letter you did after Adam had spoke to ’ee all? There'd 
be a purty set out of it, you knaw, Jerrem, if the thing was to get 
winded about. I, for wan, shouldn’t thank ’ee, I can tell ’ee, for 
gettin’ my name mixed up with it, and me made nothin’ better than 
a cat’s-paw of!” 

“Who's goin’ to wind it about?” said Jerrem, throwing his 
arm round her and drawing her coaxingly towards him. “You 
ain’t, and I ain’t, and I’ll answer for it Eve ain’t; and so long as 
we three keep our tongues atween our teeth, who'll be the wiser 
—eh?” 

“Awh, that’s all very fine,” returned Joan, far from mollified, 
“but there’s a somebody hasn’t a-kept their tongues silent; and 
who it can be beats me to tell. Did Jonathan knaw for certain 
‘bout the landin’ ? or was it only guess-work with un ?” 

“T ain’t sure—but Jonathan’s safe enough,” said Jerrem; “and 
so’s the rest too; ’twarn’t through no blabbin’, take my word for 
that ; *twas a reg’lar right down set scheme from beginnin’ to end, 
and that’s why I should ha’ liked to ha’ give ’em a payin’ out that 
they wouldn’t ha’ forgot in a hurry. I’d ha’ scored their reckonin’ 
for ’em, I can tell ’ee.” 

“‘Awh! iss, I daresay,” said Joan, with scornful contempt ; “ you 
allays thinks you knaws better than they you’m bound to listen to. 
Howsomedever, when all’s said and done, I shall finish with the 
same I began with—that you’d no right to send that letter.” 

“Well, you’ve told me that afore,” said Jerrem sullenly. 

“Iss, and now I tells ’ee behind,” retorted Joan; “and to front 
and to back and round all the sides, so there.” 

“Oh, all right!” said Jerrem; “have your talk out, it don't 
matter to me,” and he threw himself down on the settle with ap- 
parent unconcern, taking from his breast-pocket a letter which he 
carefully unfolded. ‘Did you know that I'd got a letter gived me 
to Guernsey, Eve?” he said. ‘One they'd ha’ kept waitin’ there 
for months for me.” 

Eve looked up, and, to her vexation, saw Jerrem reading the letter 
which on her first arrival she had written; the back of it was turned 
towards her, so as to ostentatiously display the two splodges of red 
sealing-wax. 

“Why, you don’t mane to say you’ve a got he!” exclaimed Joan, 
her anger completely giving way to her amazement. “ Well, | 
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never, after all this long whiles, and us a tryin’ to stop un, too! 
Eve, do ’ee see, he’s a got the letter you writ, kisses and all.” 

“ Joan,” exclaimed Eve, in a tone of mingled reproof and annoy- 
ance, while Jerrem made a feint of pressing the impressions to his 
lips, casting the while a look in Eve’s direction, which Joan inter- 
cepting, she said: 

“ Awh! iss I would—seeing they’m so much mine as Eve's, and 
you don’t know t’other from which.” 

“ That’s all you can tell,” said Jerrem. 

“Tss, and all you can tell, too,” replied Joan, adding, as the frown 
on his face betokened rising anger, “there, my dear, you'd best 
step inside wi’ me, and get a drop more o’ your mornin’s physic, 
I reckon.” 

“Physic?” growled Jerrem, “I don’t want no physic—least wise, 
no more than I’ve had from you already.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Joan. “When you change your mind, 
which depend on it, ’ull be afore long, you'll find me close to hand. 
I must make up a few somethin’s for this evenin’,” she said, address- 
ing Eve, “in case any of ’em drops in. Adam’s gone off,” she 
added, ‘‘ I don’t know where, nor he neither, till his work’s done.” 

“Might just so well have saved hisself the trouble,” growled 
Jerrem. 

“No, now, he mightn’t,” replied Joan. ‘'There’s sperrits enough 
to wan place and ’tother to float a Injiman in, and the sooner ’tis 
got the rids of the better, for ‘twill be more by luck than good 
management if all they kegs is got away unseen.” 

“Oh, of course, Adam’s perfect,” sneered Jerrem. Then, catching 
sight of Eve’s face, as he watched Joan go into the kitchen, he 
added, with a desponding sigh: “I only wish I was—but the 
world’s made for some—I s’pose the more they have the more they 
get.” 

Eve did not answer; perhaps she had not heard, as she was just 
now engaged in shifting her position, so as to escape the dazzling 
rays of the sun, which came pouring down on her head. The move- 
ment seemed to awaken her to a sense of the day’s unusual brightness, 
and, getting up, she went to the window and looked out. 

“Tsn’t it like summer?” she said, speaking more to herself than 
to Jerrem. “TI really must say I should like to have gone somewhere 
for a walk.” 

“The words, simple in themselves, flung in their tone a whole 
volume of reproach at Adam, for to Eve’s exacting mind there could 
be no necessity urgent enough to take Adam away without ever 
seeing her, or leaving a message for her. 

“Well, come out with me,” said Jerrem; “there’s nothin’ I 
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should like better than a bit of a stroll. Id got it in my head before 
you spoke.” 


Eve hesitated. 

“ P’r’aps you’m thinkin’ Adam ’ud blame ’ee for it.” 

“Qh dear no! I’m not! I’m not quite such a slave to Adam’s 
opinion as that. Besides,” she added, feeling she was speaking with 
undue asperity, “surely everybody may go for a walk without being 
blamed by anybody for it—at all events, I mean to go.” 

“That's right,” said Jerrem. “Here, I say, Joan, me and Eve's 
goin’ out for a little.” 


“Goin’ out! Where to?” said Joan, coming forward towards 
the door, to which he had advanced. 

“Oh! round about for a bit—by Chapel Rock, and out that ways.” 

“Well, if you goes with her, mind you comes back with her. 
D’ee hear, now? Don’t ’ee trust un out o’ yer sight, Eve, my dear; 
not farther than you can see un, not so far if you can help it.” 

“You mind yer own business,” said Jerrem. 

“Tf you was to do that you’d stay at home, then,” said Joan, 
dropping her voice; “but that’s you all over, tryin’ to put your 
finger into somebody else’s pie. I doubt whether twill overplease 
Adam either,” she added, coming back from watching them down the 
street; ‘but there! if he and Eve’s to sail in one boat, the sooner 
he learns, ’twon’t be always his turn to handle the tiller, the better.” 


It was getting on for three o’clock when Adam, having completed 
all the business he could accomplish on that day, was returning home. 
He had been to the few gentlemen’s houses near, had visited most 
of the large farms round, and had found a good many customers 
ready to relieve him of a considerable portion of the spirit which, by 
reason of their living so near at hand, would thus evade much of the 
danger attendant on a more distant transfer. 

Everyone had heard of the recent attack on the Lottery, and much 
sympathy was expressed, and many congratulations tendered on 
account of their happy escape. 

Adam was a general favourite, looked up to and respected as an 
honest, straightforward young fellow; and so little condemnation was 
felt against the trade carried on, that the very magistrate con- 
sented to take a portion of the goods, and saw no breach of his office 
in the admonition he gave to keep a sharp look-out against these 
new-comers, who seemed somewhat over-inclined to show their teeth. 

Adam spoke freely of the anxiety he felt as to the result of the 
encounter, but very few seemed to share it. Most of them considered 
that, having escaped, with the exception of strengthened vigilance, 
no further notice would be taken, so that his mind was considerably 
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relieved about the matter, and his heart felt lighter, and his pace 
more brisk, in returning than when in the morning he had set out 
on his errand. 

His last visit had been to Lizzen, and thence, instead of going 
back by the road, he struck across to the cliff by a narrow path 
known to him, and which would save him some considerable distance. 

The day was perfect—the sky cloudless, the sea tranquil; the 
young verdure of the crag-crowned cliffs lay bathed in soft sunshine. 
For a moment Adam paused, struck by the air of quiet calm which 
overspread everything around. Not a breath of wind seemed abroad, 
not a sail in sight, not a sound to be heard. A few scattered sheep 
were lazily feeding near; below them a man was tilling a fresh-cleared 
patch of ground ; far away beyond, two figures were standing, side 
by side. 

Involuntarily Adam’s eyes rested on these two, and while he gazed 
upon them, there sprang up into his heart the wish that Eve was 
here. He wanted her, wanted to remind her of the promise she had 
given him before they parted, the promise that, on his return, she 
would no longer delay, but tell him the day on which he might claim 
her for his wife. A minute more, and, with all speed, he was making 
a straight cut across the cliff-side. Disregarding the path, he 
scrambled over the projections of rock, and trampled down the furze, 
with only one thought in his mind—how soon could he reach home. 

“Where’s Eve, Joan?” he asked, as, having looked through two 
of the rooms, he came, still in breathless haste, into the outer kitchen, 
where Joan was now busily engaged in baking her cakes. 

“ Ain’t her outside nowheres ?” said Joan, wiping her face with 
her apron to conceal its expression. 

* No, I can’t see her.” 

“ Awh, then, I reckon they’m not come in yet ;” and by this time 
she had recovered herself sufficiently to turn round and answer with 
indifference. 

“Who's they ?” said Adam quickly. 

“Why, her went out for a bit of a stroll with Jerrem. They——” 

But Adam interrupted her. 

“Jerrem!” he exclaimed. “Why should she go out with 
Jerrem ?” 

“‘ Awh, he’s right enough now,” said Joan. “ He’s so sober as a 
judge, or I wouldn’t ha’ suffered ’en anighst her. Eve thought she 
should like a bit of a walk, and he offered to go with her, and I was 
very glad of it too; for Tabithy wanted to sandy the floors, so their 
room was better for we than their company.” 

“Tis very strange,” said Adam, “ that Eve can’t see how she puts 
me out by goin’ off anyway like this with Jerrem. I won’t have it,” 
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he added, with rising anger, “and if she’s to be my wife she shan’t 
do it either; so she’d best choose between us before things go too 
far.” 

“ Awh, don’t ’ee take it like that,” said Joan soothingly. “’T'wasn’t 
done with no manin’ in it. Her hadn’t any more thought o’ vexin’ 
’ee than a babby, nor I neither, so far as that goes, or I should ha’ 
put a stopper on it, you may be sure. Why, go and meet ’em. 
They’m only out by Chapel Rock. They left word where they was 
goin’ a purpose.” 

A little mollified by this, Adam said : 

“T don’t tell Eve everything, but Jerrem and I haven’t pulled 
together for a long time, and the more we see o’ one another the 
worse it is, and the less I want him to have anything to say to Eve. 
He’s always carryin’ on some game or ‘nother. When we were at 
Guernsey, he made a reg’lar set out of it bout some letter that came 
there to him. Well, who could that have been from? Nobody we 
know anything about, or he’d have said so. Besides, who should 
want to write to him, or what business had he to go blabbin’ about 
which place we were bound for? I haven’t seen all the soundings 
o that affair clear yet, but I mean to. I ain’t goin’ to be ‘jammed 
in a clench like Jackson,’ for Jerrem nor nobody else.” 

Joan made no answer. She seemed to be engaged in turning her 
crock round, and while bending down she said : 

“Well, I should go after ’em if I was you. They’m sure not to be 
very far off, and I'll get tea ready while you’m gone.” 

Adam moved away. Somewhat reluctant to go, he lingered about 
the rooms for some time, making up his mind what he should do. 
He could not help being haunted by an idea that the two people he 
had seen standing were Eve and Jerrem. It was a suspicion which 
angered him beyond measure, and after once letting it come before 
him, it rankled so sorely that he determined to satisfy himself, 
and therefore started off down the street, past the quay, and up by 
the steps. 

“Here, where be goin’ to?” called out a voice behind him. 

Without stopping, Adam turned his head. 

“Oh, Poll, is that you?” he said. 

« ¥ 

“Have ye seen Eve pass this way? I think she'd got Jerrem 
with her.” 

“?S’pose if I have,” said Poll, with whom Adam was no favourite, 
“they doesn’t want you. You stay where you be now. I hates to 
see anybody a-spilein’ sport like that.” 

With no very pleasant remark on the old woman, Adam turned to 
go on. 
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“Awh, you may rin!” she cried, “but you woant catch up they. 
They wes bound for Nolan Point, and they’s past there long afore 
now!” 

Then the two he had seen were they! An indescribable feeling of 
jealousy stung Adam, and giving way to his temper in a volley of 
oaths against old Poll, he turned back, repassed her, and went towards 
home, while she stood enjoying his discomfiture, laughing heartily at 
it as she called out: 

“T hears ’ee. Swear away! I don’t mind yer cusses, not I. 
Better hear they than be deafe. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“Joan, you needn’t expect me till you see me ”—Joan turned quickly 
round, to see Adam at the door, looking angry and determined—“ and 
you can tell Eve from me, that as it seems all one to her whatever 
companion she has, I don’t see any need for forcing myself where I 
am told I should only be one in the way.” 

“ Adam ! ”—but the door was already slammed, and Joan again left 
in possession of the kitchen. 

“Now there ’tis,” she said, in a tone of vexation, “just as I 
thought: a reg’lar piece o’ work made all out o’ nothin’. Drabbit the 
maid! if her’s got the man her wants, why can’t her study un a bit; 
but somehow there’s bin a crooked stick lyin’ in her path all day to- 
day ; her’s nipped about somethin’, I’m positive sure o’ that, and they 
all just come home too, and everythin’, and now to be at daggers 
drawn with one ’nother—’tis terrible, ’tis.” 

Joan’s reflections, interrupted by the necessary attention which her 
cakes and pasties made upon her, lasted over some considerable time, 
and they had not yet come to an end when two of the principal objects 
of them presented themselves before her. 

“Why, wherever have ’ee bin to?” she said peevishly.. ‘“ What- 
ever made ’ee stay away like this for? actin’ so foolish, when you 
knaws, both of ’ee, what a poor temper Adam’s got, if anythin’ goes 
contrary with un.” 

Jerrem shrugged his shoulders, while Eve, at once assuming an 
injured air for such an unmerited attack, said: “ Really, Joan, I don’t 
know what you mean; old Poll Potter has just been telling us that 
Adam came flying and fuming up her way, wanting to know if she'd 
seen us, and then, when she said where we'd gone to, he used the 
most dreadful language to her; I’m sure I don’t know for what 
reason. He chose to go out without me this morning.” 

“ But that was "bout business,” said Joan. 
“Qh, business!” repeated Eye; “business is a very convenient 
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word when you don’t want to tell a person what your real errand is— 
not that I want to pry into Adam's secrets, far from it. He’s quite 
welcome to keep what he likes from me, only I’d rather he wouldn’t 
tell me half things. I like to know all or none.” 

Joan looked mystified, and Jerrem, seeing she did not know what 
to say, came to the rescue. 

“T’m sure I’m very vexed if I’ve been the cause of anything 0’ this, 
Eve,” he said humbly. 

“You needn’t be at all vexed—it’s nothing at all to do with you: 
you asked me to go, and I said yes. If I hadn’t wanted to go I should 
have said no. Any one would think I'd committed a crime, instead of 
taking a simple walk, with no other fault than not happening to 
return home at the very same minute that it suited Adam to come 
back at.” 

“ But how is it he’s a-seed you, if you haven’t a-seed he?” said 
Joan, fairly puzzled by this game of cross-purpose ; “he came home 
all right ’nuf, and then went off to see whereabouts he could find ’ee 
to, and "bout quarter’n hour after, back he comes in a reg’lar pelt, and 
says: ‘You tell Eve,’ he says, ‘that ’'m not goin’ to foace myself 
where I’m told I shan’t be wanted.’ Awh, my dear, he’d seed ’ee 
somewheres,” she continued, in answer to Eve’s shrug of bewilder- 
ment ; “I could tell that so soon as iver I’d clapped eyes on un.” 

** And where’s he off to now?” said Eve, determined to have an 
immediate settlement of her wrongs. 

“T can’t tell; he just flung they words at me and was gone.” 

Eve said no more, but with the apparent intention of taking off her 
hat went upstairs, while Joan, bidding Jerrem go and see if Uncle 
Zebedee was roused up yet, returned to her previous occupation of 
preparing the tea. When it was ready she called out : 

“Come long, Eve!” but no answer was returned. “ Tay’s ready, 
my dear.” Still no reply. ‘She can’t ha’ gone out agen?” thought 
Joan, mounting the stairs to ascertain the cause of the silence, which 
was soon explained by the sight of Eve flung down on the bed with 
her head buried in the pillow. 

“Now, whatever be doin’ this for?” exclaimed Joan, bending 
down and discovering that Eve was sobbing as if her heart would 
break. ‘“ Awh, doan’t ery now, there’s a dear, ’t ‘ull all come straight 
agen. Why now, you'll see Adam ‘ull be back in no time. “T'was 
only through bein’ balked when he’d a come back o’ purpose to take 
ee out.” 

“ How was I to know that?” sobbed Eve. 

“No, o’ course you didn’t, and that’s what I told un. But, lors! 
tis in the nature o’ men to be jealous o’ one ‘nother, and with Adam 
more partickler o’ Jerrem, so for the future you must humour un a 
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so can’t allays tell when the shoe’s pinchin’ most.” 

“T often think whether Adam and me will be happy together,” 
said Eve, sitting up and drying her eyes. “I’m willing to give in, 
but I won’t be trampled upon.” 

“ And he won’t want to trample ’pon ’ee neither. Only you study 
un a bit, and you'll soon learn the measure o’ Adam’s foot. Why, 
tis only to see un lookin’ at ’ee to tell how he loves ’ee,” and Joan 
successfully kept down a rising sigh, as she added, “lors, he wouldn’t 
let a fly pitch ’pon ’ee if he could help it.” 

“Tf he’d seen us before he came in first, he’d have surely told 
you?” said Eve. 

“ Awh, he hadn’t seen ’ee, then,” said Joan, “’cos, tho’ he was a 
bit vexed, he wasn’t in no temper. “T'was after he went out the 
second time that he must have cast eyes on ‘ee some way. Jerrem 
wasn’t up to none of his nonsense, was he?” she asked. “’Cos I 
knaws what Jerrem is. He don’t think no more o’ givin’ ’ee a 
kiss or that than he does o’ noddin’ his head or crookin’ his elbaw, 
and if Adam caught un at that, it ud be enough for he.” 

Eve shook her head. 

“ Jerrem never takes none of those liberties with me,” she said. 
“He knows I won’t allow him to. The whole of the time we did 
nothing but talk and walk along till we came to a nice place, and then 
we stayed for a little while looking at the view together, and after 
that came back.” 

“Tis more than I can make out, then,” said Joan, “’cos, though I 
wondered when you set off whether Adam would ’zactly relish your 
bein’ with Jerrem, I never thought ’twould put un out like this.” 

“Tt makes me feel so miserable,” said Eve, trying to keep back her 
tears, “ for oh, Joan! ”’—and she threw her arms round Joan’s neck 
—*“T do love him very dearly.” 

“Iss, my dear, I knaws you do,” returned Joan soothingly, “and 
he loves you, too.” 

“Then why can’t we always feel the same, Joan, and be comfortable 
and kind and pleasant to one another ?”’ 

“Qh lors! that’ud be a reg’lar milk-and-watter set-out 0’ it. No, 
so long as you don’t carry on too far on the wan tack, I likes a bit of 
a breeze now and then: it freshens ’ee up and puts new life into ’ee; 
but here, come along down now, and when Adam comes back seem as 
if nothin’ had happened, and, p’r’aps, seein’ you make so light of it 
‘ull make un forget all about it.” 

So advised, Eve dried her eyes and smoothed down her ruffled 
appearance, and in a short time joined the party below, which now 
included Uncle Zebedee, Barnabas Tadd, and Zeke Teague, who had 
VOL. LX. 
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brought word that the Hart had only that morning returned to 
Fowey, entirely ignorant of the skirmish which had taken place 
between the Looe boats and the Jottery, and that though it was 
reported that the man shot had been shot dead, nothing was known 
for certain, as it seemed that the men of Looe station were not over- 
anxious to have the thing talked about. 

“T should think they wasn’t neither,” chuckled Uncle Zebedee ; 
“sneakin’ cowardly lot; they was game enough whiles they was 
creepin’ up behind ; but, lors, so soon as us shawed our faces and they 
seed they’d got men to dale with, there was another tale to tell, and 
no mistake. I much doubt whether or no wan amongst ’em had ever 
smelt powder afore our Jerrem here let ’em have a sniff o’ his mixin’ ; 
tis my belief, and I han’t a got a doubt on the matter neither, that 
if he hadn’t let fly when he did they’d ha’ draw’d off and gone away 
boastin’ that they’d got the best o’ it.” 

“Well, and more’s the pity you didn’t let ’em, then,” said Joan. 
“T would, I knaw. Safe bind’s safe find, and you can never tell 
when fightin’ begins where ’tis goin’ to end to.” 

“Tt shouldn’t ha’ ended where it did if I'd had my way,” said 
Jerrem. 

“ Awh, well; there, never mind,” said old Zebedee. “ You'll have 
a chance agen, never fear, and then we must make ’ee capen. How'd 
that plaze ’ee—eh ?” 

Jerrem’s face bespoke his satisfaction. 

“Take care I don’t hold ’ee to yer word,” he said, laughing. “Iv’e 
got witnesses, mind, to prove it—here’s Barnabas here, and Zeke 
Teague, and they won't say me nay, I’ll wager; will ’ee, lads?” 

“Waal, bide a bit—bide a bit!” said Zebedee, winking in ap- 
preciation of this joke. “ 'There’ll be two or three o’ the oldsters drap 
in durin’ the ebenin’, and then us ’ll have a bit of a jaw together on 
it, and»weigh sides on the matter.” 

As Uncle Zebedee anticipated, the evening brought a goodly 
number of visitors, who, one after another, came dropping in, until 
the sitting-room was pretty well filled, and it was as much as Eve 
and Joan could manage to see that each one was comfortably seated 
and provided for. 

There were the captains of the three vessels, with a portion of the 
crew of each, several men belonging to the place—all more or less 
mixed up with the ventures—and, of course, the crew of the Lottery, 
by no means yet tired of having their story listened to and their 
adventure discussed. Adam’s absence was felt to be a great relief, 
and each one inwardly voted it as a proof that Adam himself saw that 
he'd altogether made a missment, and gone nigh to damage the whole 
concern. Many a jerk of the head, or the thumb, accompanied a 
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whisper that “he'd a tooked hisself off,” and drew forth the response 
that “’twas the proper line to pursoo ;” and feeling they had no fear 
of interruption, they resigned themselves to enjoyment and settled 
down to jollity, in the very midst of which Adam made his appearance ; 
but the time was passed when his presence or his absence could in 
any way affect them, and instead of the uncomfortable silence which 
at an earlier stage might have fallen upon the party, his entrance was 
now only the occasion of hard hits and rough jokes, which Adam, 

seeing the influence under which they were made, tried to bear with 
all the temper he could command. 

“Don’t ’ee take no notice of ’em,” said Joan, bending over him to 
set down some fresh glasses. “They ain’t worth yer anger, not one 
among ’em. I’ve kept Eve out of it so much as I could; and, after 
now, there won’t be no need for her to come in agen ; so you go out- 
side there. Her’s a waitin’ to have a word with ’ee.” 

“Then wait she may,” said Adam. “I’m goin’ to stop where I am. 
Here, father!” he cried. ‘“ Pass the liquor this way. Come, push 
the grog about! Last come first served, you know.” 

The heartiness with which this was said caused considerable 
astonishment. 

“Tss, iss, lad,” said old Zebedee, his face glowing under the effects 
of hot punch and the efforts of hospitality. “'That’s well said. Set- 
to with a will, and you'll catch us up yet.” 

During the laughter called forth by this challenge, Joan took 
another opportunity of speaking. 

“Why, what be "bout, Adam?” she said, seeing how unlike his 
speech and action were to his usual self. ‘ Doan’t ’ee go and cut off 
your naws to spite yer face, now; Eve’s close by here—her’s as sorry 
as anything, her is; her wouldn't ha’ gone out for twenty pounds if 
her’d knaw’d it.” 

“T wish you'd hold yer tongue,” said pom ; “I’ve told you ’'m 
goin’ to stop here ; be off with you, now.” 

But Joan, bent on striving to keep him from an excess to which 
she saw exasperation was goading him, made one more effort. 

“ Awh, Adam!” she said, “do ’ee come now. Eve e 

“Eve be——” 

But before the word had well escaped his lips Joan’s hand was 
clapped over his mouth. Too late, for Eve had come up behind them, 
and as Adam turned his head to shake Joan off he found himself face 
to face before her, and the look of outraged love she fixed upon him 
made his heart quail within him. What could he do, what should he 
say? Nothing now, for before he could gather up his senses she had 
passed him by and was gone. 

A sickening feeling came over Adam, and he could barely put his 
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lips to the glass which, in order to avert attention, he had caught up 
and raised to his mouth. At a blow all the resolutions he had forced 
himself to were upset and scattered, for he had returned with the 
reckless determination of plunging into whatever dissipation chanced 
to be going on. 

He had roamed about, angry and tormented, until the climax of 
passion was succeeded by an overpowering sense of gloom, to get 
away from which he had determined to abandon himself, and flinging 
all restraint aside, sink down to that level over which the better part 
of his nature had vainly tried to soar. 

But now, in the feeling of degradation which Eve’s eyes had flashed 
upon him, the grossness of these excesses came freshly before him, 
and the knowledge that even in thought he had entertained them 
made him feel lowered in his own eyes; and if in his eyes, how must 
he look in hers ? 

Without a movement, he knew every time that she entered the 
room; he heard her exchange words with some of those present, 
applaud a song of Barnabas Tadd’s, answer a question of Uncle 
Zebedee’s, and, sharpest thorn of all, stand behind Jerrem’s chair, 
talking to him, while some of the roughest hits were being made at 
his own mistaken judgment in holding back those who were ready to 
have “sunk the Looe boats and all aboard ’em.” 

In the anguish of his heart Adam could have cried aloud. It 
seemed to him that tintil now he had never tasted the bitterness of 
love nor smarted under the sharp tooth of jealousy. There were 
lapses, when sending a covert look across the table, those around him 
faded away, and only Eve and Jerrem stood before him; and while 
he gazed, a harsh, discordant laugh would break the spell, and start- 
ing, he would find that it was his own voice which had jarred upon 
his ear. His head seemed on fire, his senses confused. Turning his 
eyes upon the tumbler of grog which he had poured out, he could 
hardly credit that it still stood all but untasted before him. A noisy 
song with a rollicking chorus was being sung, and for a moment 
Adam shut his eyes, trying to recollect himself—all in vain. 
thing seemed jumbled and mixed together. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the clamour, a noise outside was heard. 
The door was burst violently open, and as violently shut again by 
Jonathan, who, throwing himself with all his force against it, cried 
out : 


“'They’m comin’—they’m after ’ee—close by—the sodjers—you’m 
trapped!” 
And exhausted and overcome by exertion and excitement, his tall 


form swayed to and fro, and then fell back in a deathlike swoon upon 
the floor. 


Every- 
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Life in the Homeric Age.* 





Wuetuer Homer ever existed or not, whether the life described in 
the Homeric poems is a reality of earth or the fabric of a vision, are 
questions which may be left to serious moments ; when we read Homer 
for enjoyment we may still believe in the blind old man as a creature 
of flesh and blood, and look on Nausicaa’s game at ball as a form of 
amusement current in some early ‘“ Prehellenic” period. We may do 
this with a good conscience. For in any case there is and must be a 
large amount of realism in Homer ; whatever the origin of the poems, 
the poets who composed them were the children of their days, with 
imaginations more or less limited by what they saw and knew of the 
world around them, or heard of as belonging to the past. Realism 
of this kind is inseparable from all poetry. Soar as he will in his 
imagination, the poet is still rooted to the earth on which he stands. 
However childlike his audience in an early age may be, he must not 
go beyond their range, and speak of things which have no meaning 
and reality for them, or he will cease to give pleasure, and his mission 
as poet is then at an end. For us, then, the Homeric age may still 
exist, prehistoric indeed and hardly fixed in locality, but still an age 
of living men and women, Wiuse joys and sorrows, loves and hates, 
aspirations and thoughts, have an undying interest. 

Though it is the ethical rather than the religious thoughts in the 
poems which are of abiding value, the religious aspect of the Homeric 
life is nevertheless a matter of deep interest, because it is in this 
direction that the first conscious reflection on human existence finds 
utterance. Man quickly personifies the powers of Nature in some 
form or another, and begins to ask what is his relation to those powers. 
He surrounds himself with a multitude of deities, gods of the storm 
or the clear sky, of growth and decay, of water or fire; and to these 
forms of the natural world he adds the deified passions of his own 
nature, gods of war or love. His relations to this multitude of divine 
powers soon become of a complicated nature. Yet among them there 
emerge as of the first importance the great facts of life and death, of 
birth and burial. These are the limits within which all lesser changes, 
whether in the inward or outward world, take place. Whatever variety 

* Homer’s Iliad, translated by Lord Derby. Murray. 

Homer’s Odyssey, translated by P. S. Worsley. Blackwood. 


Homer’s Odyssey, done into English by 8. H. Butcher and A. Lang 
Macmillan. 
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there may be in the lives of men, they have all one beginning, one end. 
Hence, it is natural that, even at an early period of reflection, the power 
which brings life and death should be regarded as different from other 
divine powers, and superior to them. And it would be reasonable 
to suppose that this power should be denoted by words significant of 
its equal, impartial and unavoidable nature. 

In Homer we find such a power; the “doom of death which lays 
men out,” “ the doom attached to the thread of birth.” It is spoken of 
sometimes as the lot which comes to every man, extending beyond 
birth and death to the whole of life—its weal or woe—and sometimes 
as the goddess who apportions this lot. It is denoted sometimes by 
the word aisa, which seems to mean “ equal portion,” sometimes by the 
word moira, “ part,” or “share”; sometimes we find it spoken of as 
potmos, that “ which falls ” to a man, a metaphorical expression probably 
derived from the drawing of lots. This Mota, for that is the name 
by which the power in its highest manifestation is usually known, is 
the supreme divinity. She is higher than the gods, who may know 
but cannot thwart her devices; prophets and seers may bring to men 
a knowledge of their fate, but no one can escape his doom. Nor, on 
the other hand, can any man be slain before the time appointed for 
him ; this is the thought which nerves the courage of the Trojan 
hero when he turns away from his sorrowing wife to join the battle. 


“In his mother’s arms he placed 
His child; she to her fragrant bosom clasped, 
Smiling through tears; with eyes of pitying love 
Hector beheld, and pressed her hand, and thus 
Addressed her—‘ Dearest, wring not thus my heart! 
For till my day of destiny is come, 
No man shall take my life; and when it comes, 
Nor brave, nor coward can escape that day,’ ” 


He will not die before the appointed time, and when that time 
comes, he will not escape his doom. Neither labour nor rest can defer 
the evil day. 

“ Alike the idlers and the active die.” 


To the mass of men this day of doom is unknown, “it will come 
when it will come ;” but in two instances the secret is partially divulged. 
Achilles, who is indeed the son of a divine mother, is allowed to know 
that two fates are in store for him, and to choose between them. 


“T by my goddess-mother have been warned 
The silver-footed Thetis, that o’er me 
A double chance of destiny impends: 
If here remaining, round the walls of Troy 
I wage the war, I ne’er shall see my home, 
But then undying glory shall be mine: 
If I return, and see my native land, 
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My glory all is gone: but length of life 
Shall then be mine, and death be long deferred.” 


It adds to the grandeur of the Grecian hero that he should be 
allowed his choice, and choose the lot of glory and death, just as in 
the Odyssey it adds to the nobility of the steadfast Ithacan that he 
should choose to return home to Penelope through all the threatened 
perils of the sea rather than abide in a safe and quiet existence with 
the divine Calypso in her gorgeous island. Life is the first of bless- 
ings, but life to be a blessing must be free. 

In the other instance Helenus, the Trojan seer, bids his brother 


Hector go fearlessly forth to challenge the noblest of the Acheans 
to single combat. 
* Helenus, the son of Priam, knew 

The secret counsel by the gods devised; 

And drawing near to Hector, thus he spoke: 

‘Hector, thou son of Priam, sage as Jove 

In council, hearken to a brother’s words. 

Bid that the Greeks and Trojans all sit down, 

And thou defy the boldest of the Greeks 

With thee in single combat to contend ; 

By revelation from the eternal gods 

I know that here thou shalt not meet thy fate.” 


Here the ethical effect is just the reverse. For us, at any rate, it 
takes away somewhat from the bravery and nobleness of Hector that 
he should challenge the bravest Greek, when well aware that he can- 
not himself be slain. 01 ws—for whether we are justified in reading 
so much between the lines is doubtful, and Hector’s joy at his brother’s 
suggestion is perhaps no more than a touch of the naiveté so charac- 
teristic of Homer. 

In another passage while Zeus and Heré are watching the battle 
on the plains of Troy, Patroclus and Sarpedon are seen approaching 
each other. Sarpedon is the beloved son of Zeus, whose doom it is 
to fall at the hands of Patroclus. The king of heaven is touched 
with pity at the sight, and hesitates for a moment whether he 
shall put forth his divine power and save Sarpedon or not. “ Woe 
is me that it is the doom of Sarpedon to perish at the hands of 
Patroclus. My heart within me is divided. Shall 1 take him alive 
from the battle and place him in the land of Lycia? or shall I 
suffer him to fall beneath the hands of Patroclus?” Heré replies 
that if Zeus intervenes to save his own child, other gods who have 
sons fighting on the plains of Troy will desire to do the same by them, 
or chafe at the exemption allowed by Zeus. 


“*But if thou love him, and thy soul deplore 
His coming doom, yet in the stubborn fight 
Leave him beneath Patroclus’ hand to fall; 
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Then when his spirit hath fled, the charge assign 
To Death and gentle Sleep, that in their arms 
They bear him safe to Lycia’s wide-spread plains: 
There shall his brethren and his friends perform 
His funeral rites, and mounds and columns raise, 
The fitting tribute to the mighty dead.’ 

“Thus she: the sire of gods and men complied, 
But to the ground some drops of blood let fall, 
In honour of his son, whom fate decreed, 

Far from his country, on the fertile plains 
Of Troy, to perish by Patroclus’ hand.” 


It is not life and death only which are regulated by aisa or soira, 
for, as has been said, the suffering and joy of a man are part of his 
doom. Alcinous the Pheacian king, will convey the sea-worn Odysseus 
safely home to Ithaca, and there he must suffer “ whatever things fate 
has in store for him.” Yet the measure thus dealt out, and even the 
end of life itself, is not absolutely fixed; the folly and wickedness 
of men may increase the evil allotted to them at birth, or bring on 
the day of doom before the appointed time. It was thus that 
Aigisthus brought upon himself woe beyond what was appointed 
because he transgressed with the wife of Agamemnon in spite of 
the clear monitions of the gods; thus did the folly of the com- 
panions of Odysseus in eating the oxen of the sun take from 
them the safe return to Ithaca which would otherwise have been 
their lot. 

Such in the abstract are some of the most important conditions of 
the life described to usin Homer. To examine them in detail would be 
useless, if we expect to find in them anything like a consistent system. 
They imply a fatalism which is not absolute and a freedom which is 
limited. Hector tells us plainly: “A man will not die before his 
day, nor live beyond it,” yet AMgisthus by his crime brought upon 
himself an early death, and Sarpedon’s doom might have been delayed. 
To the ordinary ,mortal there is no certain foreknowledge what his 
doom is; he enjoys a certain freedom from his very ignorance, but a 
great spirit like Achilles is allowed to know and choose his fate. The 
mass of men live on from day to day; if it is a man’s doom to die, he 
dies ; if he escapes, the day of his doom is not yet. Offences against 
a deity may bring punishment, as the companions of Odysseus were 
punished, but this rule is not maintained consistently; angry as 
Poseidon the sea-god is with Odysseus for blinding the Cyclops, he 
does not slay him, he only delays his return homeward. Sarpedon 
and Achilles, though beloved of the gods, perish in their early youth. 
If there is a growing tendency to believe that life may be shortened 
by offences against heaven, there is no reason to believe that piety 
necessarily brings a long life. The thought of a moral order of the 
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world is perhaps dimly emerging, but as yet it is far off and 
fragmentary. 

These general conditions of life are complicated still more by the 
personal caprice of the gods and goddesses who exhibit likes and 
dislikes, often in no sort of connection with the real worth of their 
objects. Though it is true that their partiality or aversion can be 
traced to some definite act or quality of the person loved or hated, 
they are not dependent on moral qualities in our sense of the word. 
When Odysseus wakes on the shore of Ithaca—where he has been 
placed by the Pheeacian mariners—Athene comes to him in disguise, 
and he attempts to deceive her with a lying tale: 

“and Athene smiling there 
Quick with her hand caressed him, and put on 
Mien of a woman very tall and fair: 
Skilled in all splendid works, and spake anon: 
‘Shrewd beyond reckoning were thy paragon, 
Or man or god, in fencings of keen wit, 
O versed in knavish wiles, insatiate one! 
Wilt thou not here in thine own land remit 
These forgeries, which so firmly to thy soul are knit ? 
* + * * * 


Thou all thy fellow-men dost far exceed 

In word-inventive wit; and I excel 

In fame of counsels all the gods that dwell 
In the wide heaven.’” 

“ Word-inventive wit” is only a convenient phrase to veil a capacity 
for lying. Autolycus, the maternal grandfather of Odysseus, like his 
namesake in Shakespeare, is an adept in thieving and perjury. This 
skill he owes to the special grace of Hermes, whose favour he had 
won by liberal sacrifices of lambs and kids, “wherefore Hermes 
abetted him gladly!” Thus good and evil in themselves are no 
passports to the divine favour, which is rather to be won, as Aigisthus 
and Odysseus won it, by liberality. Moreover the gods, from whence 
comes all prosperity, are often at variance in regard to the same man. 
Poseidon would keep Odysseus far from his home, while Athene is 
eager for his return; and the gods take advantage of the absence of 
Poseidon among the Ethiopians, where he is attending a sacrifice, to 
set on foot measures for the return of their favourite. When Poseidon 
discovers what has been done, and sees Odysseus on his way from the 
island of Calypso to the land of the Pheacians, he in his deep anger 
promises that the hero shall have no reason to complain of the misery 
he will still suffer ere reaching Ithaca. Thus man is the sport of 
divine caprice, buffeted to and fro, as his friends in the divine abode 
are present or absent; he tends to lose himself amid the conflicting 
multitude of gods and spirits, and can find no central truth in which 
to rest. 
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It is no wonder, then, that the conception of human life presented 
in the Homeric poems is tinged with sadness. “ Nothing feebler 
than man doth the earth nourish among all the creatures that move 
and breathe.” These words are spoken by Odysseus to Amphinomus, 
but in another passage they are put in the mouth of Zeus himself. 
The father of men and gods turns his eyes on the mourning horses of 
Achilles, and asks: “ Why did we give you to prince Peleus, you that 
are immortal toa mortal man? Was it that ye might have woe amid 
the miserable race of men? Of all creatures that move and breathe 
on earth none is more miserable than man.” “ Men,” we are told— 
and it is Apollo who speaks—* are miserable and change even as the 
leaves of the tree, at one time blazing in fulness of bloom, at another 
dead and withered.” “There are two jars placed at the threshold of 
Zeus, wherein are the gifts which he gives to men; one contains 
good, the other, evil gifts. On some he bestows from both, and 
they meet with good and evil; on another evil only, and he is driven 
over the earth by consuming hunger, without honour among gods 
or men.” That any man should receive unmixed blessings from the 
gods is an alternative which the poet does not even contemplate. 
Nor is it only in general terms that life is spoken of as miserable ; 
even the greatest heroes, men of half-divine birth, are not exempt from 
this general lot, which indeed extends to those, who, themselves 
immortal, are brought into contact with men. Thetis, the sea god- 
dess, the wife of Peleus and mother of Achilles, thus laments: 
“To me above all has Zeus given sorrow: me, me only, he made 
subject to a man, to Peleus the son of Aacus, and sore against my 
will I became his wife. And my son whom I nursed as a plant ina 
fruitful garden, and sent in the ships to Ilium—him I shall not 
welcome again in Peleus’ hall.” The life of Achilles is one of grief 
and disappointment. He is dishonoured by Agamemnon, his friend 
Patroclus is slain—and this friend he cannot avenge without slaying 
Hector, on whose death his own will follow quickly. Or, to take 
another example: Menelaus, the king of Sparta, whom the gods love 
and will deliver from death because he is “ Helen’s lord, and the husband 
of the child of Zeus,” speaks with a chastened softness of his peaceful life 
at Sparta. Amid all his wealth he has not what he most longs for: 


“Thus I in wealth rule here with little cause to smile.” 


“These things ye haply may have heard before 
From your own fathers, whosoe’er they be, 
Since evils neither few nor light I bore, 

Who lost a house built well and pleasantly, 

Teeming with treasures and all luxury. 

Yet gladly would I in my place enjoy 

Even but a third part of the wealth ye see, 

So they were living whom the wars in Troy, 
Far from this knightly land of Argos, did destroy. 
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Here in these halls I sit and still bewail 
The fallen, and one time my soul I steep 
In sorrow, and one time my weepings fail.” 

If this is the lot of princes, what is the common lot of those who 
are dependent on the favour of fortune? This question we cannot 
answer, because great poems are not concerned with the average life 
of men, though it is easy to conjecture that the general burden would 
be heavy enough. It is only in the half mythical region of the 
Odyssey that we escape from this undertone of sadness. With 
Calypso, and Alcinous, and Molus, there is no touch of human 
sorrow except in so far as Odysseus carries it with him even there. 

So deeply is this misery felt, and so openly is it recognised, that 
lamentation is not hidden, and indulgence in grief brings with it 
no shame or sense of unbecoming weakness. The greatest heroes in 
Homer are by no means Stoics, who take evil indifferently, or treat 
it as a good; on the contrary, they complain constantly of their lot, 
and give way to vehement expressions of anguish when any great 
sorrow overtakes them. ‘There is hardly a more striking passage in 
the whole Iliad than the description of the grief of Achilles when 
the news of the death of Patroclus is brought to him. “A dark cloud 
of grief overshadowed him, and with his hands he caught up the swart 
earth and showered it on his head, so that his fair face was marred, 
and the black ashes settled on his immortal garments. There in the 
dust he lay, huge in length outstretched, and tore his hair with his 
hands, while all the women, his handmaids, cried aloud in anguish of 
heart, and ran round the warrior prince, beating their breasts with 
their hands, one and all, and their knees failed beneath them. On 
the other side Antilochus shed tears of woe, and held the hands of 
Achilles, for he feared that he might gash his throat with the steel. 
And Achilles cried with a great cry, and his mother heard him, as 
she sat beside her ancient sire, in the depths of the sea.” In other 
passages, also, we have descriptions, though less elaborate, of the grief 
of heroes. They express vividly the emotional nature of the Greek, 
who was before all things human, and “took no shame” at expressing 
his humanity, whether in love, or grief, or rage. It was the same 
freedom from restraint which, at a later time, made plastic art possible, 
for the artist, who had seen the working of passion on a living face, 
learned to express it accurately in marble. 

But life is not all sorrow; it has its brighter side. We cannot, 
indeed, in Homer see a peaceful, settled order of life: the battle is to 
the strong, and the strong are not over-scrupulous about the way in 
which they exercise their strength. Slavery is the fate of the con- 
quered, and “when the day of slavery comes on a man, Zeus takes 
away the half of his goodness,” There is a feeling of reality sur- 
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rounding the pictures of the orphan and the widow which makes them 
painful almost beyond expression. 


“No young companions own the orphan boy: 
With downcast eyes, and cheeks bedewed with tears, 
His father’s friends approaching, pinched with want, 
He hangs upon the skirt of one, of one 
He plucks the cloak; perchance in pity some 
May at their table let him sip the cup, 
Moisten his lips, but scarce his palate touch; 
While youths, with both surviving parents blessed, 
May drive him from their feast with blows and taunts: 
‘Begone! thy father sits not at our board.’ 
Even as a wife, who sees her husband die, 
Flings herself tound him with a piteous wail, 
Where he the foe met in his people’s eye, 
And fell down, pierced, beneath their iron hail, 
And all to ward off wrong and bitter bale 
From home and fatherland and children dear; 
Him when her help can now no more avail, 
Dying she marks and the last sob can hear; 
Deep in her arms she folds him; the long shriek rings clear, 
And lo! the foemen to her side advance, 
Led by the wildness of her yearning cry, 
Spurn the weak shoulders with the shafted lance, 
Unclasp her to the doom of slavery 
Alone in sorrow, weeping bitterly, 
Lead her too hard in their inhuman haste! 
Thenceforward in extremest agony 
Wrongs undeserved, the living death, to taste; 
While still the then white cheeks for ever pine and waste.” 


The misery of the orphan and widow points to its contrast—the 
happiness of home. In the Homeric poems there is a sound feeling 
that the love of wife and child is the chief source of happiness in life. 
“There is nothing better and nobler than when man and wife are of 
one heart and mind in a house.” “ Are the Atride alone among men 
in loving their wives?” asks Achilles in his indignation. “Why! 
any man that is good and wise cares for his own.” When Odysseus 
meets the shade of his mother in the under-world, he inquires by 
what death she perished—was it pain or sickness or the arrows of 
Artemis that brought her too soon to death? She makes reply: “It 
was not the archer-goddess who slew me with her soft shafts, nor did 
sickness come upon me, such as draws the life from the limbs ; it was 
my yearning for thee, and thy wisdom, glorious Odysseus, and for 
thy loving-kindness, which reft me of sweet life.” The same love of 
home-life prompts Odysseus to resist the wiles of Calypso, who would 
fain keep him with her in her island, there to live in peaceful immor- 
tality. “I know t!at Penelope is not beautiful as thou art, still even 
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so I long to return. And if my ship is wrecked on the dark sea, I 
will bear it with a patient heart. Other evils have I suffered ; let 
this be reckoned among them.”’ The same tenderness of spirit within 
the circle of home and friends is shown in the treatment of children. 
Pheenix, whom his father’s curse made childless, lavished on Achilles 
the love that should have gone to his own offspring. 


“Thee too, Achilles, rival of the gods, 
Such as thou art I made thee; from my soul 
I lov’d thee; nor wouldst thou with others go, 
Or to the meal, or in the house be fed, 
Till on my knee thou satt’st and by my hand 
Thy food were cut, the cup were tendered thee; 
And often, in thy childish helplessness, 
The bosom of my dress with wine was drenched : 
Such care I had of thee, such pains I took, 
Rememb’ring that by heaven’s decree, no son 
Of mine I e’er might see; thee then I made, 
Achilles, rival of the gods, my son, 
That thou might’st be the guardian of mine age.” 

Equal gentleness towards children is found in Odysseus, who 
even as a king was “mild as a father” to his subjects. When 
the false Eurymachus, among the suitors, seeks to calm Penelope and 
convince her of his love to her son and desire to shield him from 
harm, he goes back to his own childhood, when Odysseus took him 
on his knee many a time and put roast meat into his hand, and held 
the red wine to his lips. 

“For this I owe 
Telemachus much love, and far more dear 


Hold bim than all men whom on earth I know. 


Thus her he cheered, but weaved in his own heart 
Destruction for her child.” 

Such gentleness prepares us for the touching scene between father 
and son when in the swineherd’s hut Odysseus made himself known 
to Telemachus, and the latter fell upon his father’s neck and mourned 
and wept. “In both their hearts arose the desire of lamentation ; 
aloud they wailed, with unbroken ery, more piteously than birds 
whose young have been taken from their nest ere they are fledged ! ” 
Even those members of the family who are entirely outside the 
connection of blood, and occupy a humble position in the household, 
are nevertheless held together in bonds of affectionate regard. 
When Telemachus returns from his journey to Pylus, safe from the 
snare which the suitors have laid for him, it is not Penelope only who 
sheds tears of joy : Eurycleia the aged nurse drew near him in tears, 
and the other handmaidens of Odysseus flocked round about him, 
and kissed him tenderly on head and shoulders. The heartlessness 
of the treacherous maid Melantho, like that of Enrymachus, becomes 
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yet more heinous when we know that as a child Penelope showed 
her kindness, even as she had been her own daughter, and gave 
her her heart’s fill of playthings! More complete is the picture given 
by the swineherd Eumeus of his bringing-up in the house of the 
Ithacan king. Eumeus was a king’s son who in early childhood had 
been carried away from his home by Phenicians and sold to Laertes 
the father of Odysseus, and this is the treatment he received asa 
slave child, in his new home, at the hands of Laertes’ wife—the mother 
who, as we have seen, died for love of her son. 
“ Herself with tender care 
Had trained me with her child in years gone by, 


Her own dear child, my playmate, whom she bare— 
Ctimene, best-beloved, her youngest and most fair. 


So in the house I grew, and little less 

She loved me than the fruit of her own bed. 

But as our years moved, and sweet life did press 

Fast on the flower of youth, the maid was led 

From Ithaca to Samé, and there wed 

With countless dowry and exceeding store. 

Fair robes her mother on my shoulders spread, 

And, shod with sandals, sent me from her door 
Forth to the fields, and loved me in her heart yet more.” 


Even towards domestic animals something of the same thoughtful 
care isexhibited. Andromache feeds with her own hands the horses of 
Hector; the disguise of Odysseus fails to deceive his old dog, Argus, 
who alone of living creatures, aftera lapse of twenty years, knows 
his master at first sight—knows him and dies! 

It is the natural sequel of the affection thus prevailing between 
those whom blood or fortune has united, that the happier scenes in 
Homer should be for the most part drawn from family or social life. 
“T know no pleasure more perfect or delightful than when a whole 
people makes merry, and men sit at the feast in the hall, listening to 
the minstrel, while the tables are laden with bread and meat, and a 
wine-bearer carries round the wine, and pours it into the cups. To 
me this is of all things the fairest sight to see.” These are the words 
of Odysseus as he sits in the hall of Alcinous, the king of the pleasure- 
loving Pheeacians, to whom the gods had given splendid gifts, whose 
joy was ever in the banquet and the harp and the dance, in changes of 
raiment, and sleep. In the A%olian isle, the abode of Molus, dear to 
the gods immortal, we learn that “they feast ever more, and dainties 
untold lie ready to hand; the house is full of the savour of the feast, 
and the noise echoes in the court, even in the day!” There the 
sons marry the daughters, and the happy family life never comes 
to an end. These are, it is true, scenes drawn from a mythical 
region in which happiness may be supposed to be more lasting than 
the life of ordinary men will allow; yet pictures, not dissimilar in 
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kind, can be found even in the more strictly human world. Here 
also feasting and good cheer make up much of the joy of life, 
though the delight of friendship and the tender charm of family life 
are needed to complete the sum of happiness. The suitors of 
Penelope feast largely day by day, and the banquet is crowned with 
the song and the dance. At other times they take their pleasure 
. with the casting of quoits and throwing of spears. Such are their 
enjoyments, in their reckless life, at another’s cost—the wild, wasteful 
pleasures of youth, defiant and uncontrolled. The household of Nestor, 
on the other hand, is pre-eminently a quiet family circle. The business 
of life is done, the chief source of pleasure lies in living over again 
the scenes of the past, in recalling the deeds and prowess of a noble 
youth. There is also the sadness of a vacant place, for Antilochus 
the swift of foot, the valiant in fight, had not lived to return with his 
father from Troy. Yet all is peaceful with the peace of age ; it is a 
time of rest from labour, of kindly hospitality, of reverent worship, in 
which old and young are gathered together to make up the picture of 
a perfect life. In another part of the Odyssey we are brought into the 
home of Menelaus at Sparta. It is a gorgeous palace, replete with 
creature-comforts of every kind, and yet a shadow rests upon it. The 
want of happiness is not due so much to any sad memories of the past 
which may linger in the mind of Helen, whose wondrous charm is 
beyond the “ touch of earthly years”; it is absence of children, the 
loss of old friends and companions, which bring a sense of loneliness 
and desolation into this splendour. The “gods had shut up Helen’s 
womb from the time that she bore Hermione, her lovely daughter, 
fair to look upon as golden Aphrodite!” and the only son of Menelaus 
was born to him from a handmaid, the son of his sorrow, Megapen- 
thes. | Menelaus had hoped to establish Odysseus in some city near 
at hand, on his return from Troy. “Then oftentimes could we have 
taken sweet converse together, and nothing would have sundered our 
mutual joys!” This is what might have been ; a life of happy hospi- 
tality with old comrades in arms; but Odysseus is lost, and no man 
knows whether he is alive or dead. 

But life has other pleasures besides the feast, and the delights of 
friendship and family life. There are times of merriment, when 
the young gather together for dance and song, as in the scene of the 
vintage on the shield of Achilles. There is the renown which men 
win for themselves, in contests of skill and strength and martial 
exercise. ‘There is no greater glory for a man while he is yet alive 
than that which he wins by his hands and feet,” are the words with 
which Laodamas urges Odysseus to try his strength in the games of the 
Pheacians. There is the fame of great deeds in war, such as falls 
to the lot of the chief Homeric heroes. There is also the delight 
attending the recital of the famous exploits of old. When Achilles is 
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visited by the messengers of Agamemnon he is found singing of the 
deeds of heroes. Even if experience is sad, it becomes sweet in re- 
membrance. ‘The memory of griefs is a joy to the man who has 
been sorely tried and has wandered far.” 

This brief summary of the leading features of the life of the 
Homeric age may be closed by a sketch of one or two of the great 
characters of the poems. Nothing displays the ideal nature of Homer's 
men and women so much as the failure of any attempt to change or 
re-create them. They are like plants which will only live and blossom 
in their native air and soil; if transplanted, they fade and die. In a 
later age when the Greek poets drew over again the Homeric heroes and 
heroines in the light of their own views of human nature and society, 
the result was disastrous. No drama has indeed come down to 
us containing a description of Penelope or Nausicaa, but Helen 
and Andromache, Menelaus and Odysseus, have suffered grievously. 
The craft and guile of Odysseus are in their right place when 
he is dealing with the evils which beset his return home; they 
become revolting and mean when employed to deceive a merely 
human opponent, especially one so open-hearted and guileless as 
Philoctetes. In the old poet there is no strict account taken of the 
motives which induced Menelaus to regain his faithless wife; her 
beauty is motive enough; it is no shame for Trojans and Acheans 
to struggle long for such a woman, for she is fair to look upon as a 
goddess. A later age was more reflective : Menelaus becomes a craven, 
without spirit to break loose from his affection for a worthless wife. It 
is worse still when, as in the Ajax of Sophocles and the Andromache 
of Euripides, the politics of the day are introduced, and the characters 
of Menelaus and Agamemnon are degraded to satisfy the prejudice of 
the Athenians against anything Spartan. 

In his‘ Philosophy of History,’ Hegel tells us that the noblest, most 
perfect form which floated before the imagination of the Greeks was 
Achilles. Greek life is essentially young, he says; it begins in 
Achilles, the ideal youth of poetry, and ends in Alexander, the ideal 
youth of reality. A general statement like this, though we cannot 
accept it entirely, nor regard it as expressing the whole truth, is of 
great value. It points out what is very true—that the qualities 
which we find in Homer’s hero were qualities held in honour by the 
whole nation, and therefore in some degree typical of it. Like 
Achilles, the Greeks of the historical time were fierce and unrelent- 
ing, pitiless to their enemies, and selfish. Like him too they took 
delight in games and martial exercises, and were nobly hospitable ; 
like him they cultivated music, and listened with delight to the lays 
of famous heroes. In all this, Achilles is the ideal of Greek life, but 
there is also another type of character running through Greek history 
which has its counterpart, not in Achilles, but in Odysseus. If 
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Alexander may be said to reproduce the former, the latter lives again 
in Philip. The resources which are never exhausted, the patience 
which nothing can tire, the unwearying energy and endurance which 
founded the Macedonian empire, are less common perhaps, but not 
less Greek, than the more brilliant qualities of the younger hero. The 
two, together make up the sum of the Hellenic character as it was 
conceived in its earliest, freshest bloom; this is the ideal of which 
history gives us partial and degenerate copies. 

Achilles is the son of Peleus by the sea-goddess Thetis, and thus 
from his birth is raised above the level of the merely human. His 
wrongs and sorrows deeply touch his mother, and through her find 
direct expression before the gods. Thetis ascends to Zeus, and tells 
him of the wrong that has been done to her son; she asks for 
vengeance, and her prayer is granted in spite of the fear of Heré’s 
displeasure. Thetis seeks to console her son in his grief at the death 
of Patroclus, and at her request the immortal arms are fashioned by 
Hephestus, in order that Achilles may wear them in place of the arms 
which have become the spoil of Hector. And when Achilles is dead 
Thetis assembles the sea nymphs, her companions, to do him honour. 
“Forth from the sea came thy mother with the deathless maidens of 
the waters, when they heard the tidings; and a wonderful wailing 
rose along the deep, and trembling fell on the limbs of all the 
Acheans. Round thee stood the daughters of the ancient one of the 
sea, making piteous moan, and they clad thee in raiment incorruptible. 
And the Muses nine, each to the other replying, with sweet voices 
began the dirge, and there was not an Argive but wept, so mightily 
rose up the clear strain. Thus for seventeen days and nights con- 
tinually did we all bewail thee, immortal gods and mortal men.” 

The progress of life is in accordance with its beginning. The 
preceptors of Achilles were Phoenix and Chiron, the most righteous 
of the Centaurs. Phoenix was sent to Achilles, while yet a child, 
to teach him to be a speaker of words and a doer of deeds. Hence 
arose a relation of affectionate regard between the master and his 
pupil. For this reason he is chosen, with Ajax and Odysseus, to 
visit Achilles in his tent, and move his resolution not to assist 
the Greeks. He entreats Achilles to relent: “Subdue thy mighty 
heart, it is not fitting for thee to cherish a pitiless spirit; even 
the gods may be moved, whose power and honour and might are 
greater than thine. Yea! even them with sacrifice and fat of victims 
a man may turn aside, offering up prayers whensoever he has 
gone astray and done amiss.” If, on the other hand, Achilles is 
resolute in his determination to return home, and leave Agamemnon 
and the Greeks to their fate, how can he remain behind? “Nay! I 
would not, even though God himself were to give me the assurance 
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that he would strip off my age and make me young and strong as 
when I left Hellas. Lit was who made thee what thou art, O godlike 
prince.” Achilles remains immovable even to the entreaties of Phoenix, 
but he bids him stay in the tent while the others return with his 
refusal to Agamemnon. ‘The strong spirit is not swayed by promises 
of reward. He knows well what is in store for him; that his own 
death must follow close on the death of Hector; why then should he 
make haste to draw on his doom by fighting for those who have done 
him such dishonour? Nor will he accept the hand of Agamemnon’s 
daughter ; 


“There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
Who would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 


He remains inactive by the sea-shore, with his friend Patroclus, 
delighting himself with music and song, the arts learned from Chiron. 
One concession only, as the distress of the Greeks deepens, will 
he make: Patroclus may take his armour and join in the battle. 
Patroclus is slain at the hand of Hector. Then an uncontrollable 
grief and desire for vengeance possesses him; he is reconciled to 
Agamemnon, and takes the field in haste, for his rage will allow him 
neither to eat nor sleep. The fierceness of his nature causes him to 
treat the dead body of Hector with inhuman cruelty ; he attaches it to 
his chariot and drags it in triumph round the walls of Troy. But the 
Iliad does not close till this fierce outburst is passed away ; warned by 
superhuman voices he surrenders the body for burial. The will of 
the gods is conveyed by Thetis to her son; in the dead of night 
Priam arrives, by divine guidance, at the tent of Achilles to ask 
for Hector’s body. Achilles and all with him are struck with wonder 
at the sight of the aged king, who addresses himself in tones of 
supplication to the chief. “Think of thy father, who is even as 
I am on the threshold of age. It may be that those who dwell 
about him are pressing him sore, and there is no one to ward off bale 
and bane. Yet, even so, he has the joy of hearing that thou art 
living still, and all his days he is in hope to behold thee on thy return 
from Troy. Have respect unto the gods, have pity on me, remember 
thine own father, though I am more worthy of pity, for I have done 
what no man upon earth has yet borne to do—I have put to my lips 
the hand which slew my son.” Then all wept, Priam for his son, 
Achilles for his aged father, and for Patroclus his dead friend. 

At length Achilles raises Priam from his suppliant posture and 
places him on a seat. “ Let us cease from sorrow and woe, nothing 
is gained by lamentation: it is the fate which the gods have decreed 
for men, that they should live in grief and pain.” Priam refuses to 
be seated so long as Hector lies in the tent without funeral rites. 
Achilles rushes forth and gives command that the body be washed 
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and anointed and duly clothed ; not so much from reverence for Priam 
as for fear of himself. Should Priam see Hector in his bruised and 
mangled state, he might be unable to restrain his grief, and the 
heart of Achilles would then be stirred within him to slay the king. 
This attention to the corpse he cannot show without breathing a 
prayer to Patroclus. “Be not angry with me, if in Hades thou 
hearest that I have restored Hector.” When the corpse has thus 
been tended and ransomed, Achilles insists that Priam shall remain 
for the feast, and till the morning. He also undertakes to restrain the 
Grecian host for nine days that due honour may be done to the dead. 

Thus the poet softens the almost superhuman fierceness of the 
great chieftain. He is hospitable ; he. weeps at the thought of his aged 
solitary father ; he pities Priam and knows well how melancholy is the 
lotof mankind. He surrenders the body of Hector, but not without a 
pang ; friendship and humanity are at war within him. The descrip- 
tion of Horace—impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer—does not 
express the whole man; heisall thisand something more. The harsh 
side which he shows to the Greeks and to Hector covers a gentle 
feeling for Briseis, Patroclus, Phoenix, and Peleus. In his lips also are 
put some of the great ethical sayings of the Homeric poems, as 
“ Hateful to me as the gates of Hell is the man who saith one thing 
with his lips and hideth another in his heart.” Nevertheless, the 
harder side is the more prominent, and in this Achilles is typical of 
the historical Greek, whose decisive qualities were not “ sweetness 
and light.” If we do not meet with an Achilles in the history of 
Athens, we meet with an Alcibiades, that lion’s whelp who destroyed 
the womb from which he sprang. 

Let us turn from Achilles to Nausicaa, the Pheacian princess, so 
well known to all readers of the “ Odyssey.” If, as some have thought, 
we may judge of the civilisation of an age from the feeling which it 
exhibits towards women, we shall certainly have to regard the Homeric 
age as highly civilised. Hardly in any other character of fiction—cer- 
tainly in no other character which has come down to us in Greek litera- 
ture, shall we find the same mixture of freedom and intelligence, of 
gentleness and firmness, of perfect truth and perfect modesty, as we 
see in Nausicaa. She mingles with grace among her maidens, yet, 
like Artemis amid her nymphs, “easily is she known though all aro 
fair.” She expresses with simple truth to her companions the im- 
pression made upon her by Odysseus: “ Would that such an one were 
my husband, dwelling here, and that it might please him to stay 
with us.” Yet she will not tell her father the true reason which 
makes her so busy in taking the household clothes to the river pools 
to wash them there. “She was ashamed to speak of marriage to 
her father.” 

To Odysseus, as he emerges from the river, after his long sea 
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journey, and supplicates her aid, she appears a goddess, or if not, 
“ Thrice blessed are thy father and mother, thrice blessed thy brethren ; 
surely their hearts glow with gladness when they see thee, so fair a 
flower, entering the dance. Never have mine eyes seen thy like 
among mortals—nor man nor woman. In Delos once I saw so goodly 
a thing, a sapling of a palm-tree springing by the altar of Apollo.” 
Her intelligence is shown in her advice to Achilles on his entrance 
to the town; king’s daughter though she be, she is well aware of the 
existence of scandal and prudently avoids giving occasion to any on 
her own account. For this prudence her father subsequently chides 
her, and holds her guilty of inhospitality, because she did not conduct 
Odysseus straight to the palace. Odysseus shields her by a statement 
which is not quite the truth, ascribing to his own hesitation what is 
really due to the caution of the princess. She had said: “So long 
as we are passing along the fields, go on quickly with my maidens 
behind the mules and chariots, and I will lead the way ; but when we 
come to the city wait there in the grove of Athene till I and the 
maidens haye reached my father’s house.” But Odysseus in relating 
the incident alters it thus: ‘“ She bade me follow with her company, 
but I would not for fear and shame, lest thy heart should be darkened 
at the sight.” Lastly, when Odysseus is preparing for his depar- 
ture, Nausicaa stands by the door of the hall and speaks a parting word : 
“Fare thee well; see that thou remember me in thine own country, 
for to me thou owest thy life’s ransom.’ 

Fresh as the morning, beautiful as day, “ like a dewdrop, purer 
than the purest,” fairest vision where all is magically fair, Nausicaa is 
unique in the poetry of Hellas. She is not a Helen whose beauty is 
at once a nation’s wonder and its woe; nor a vestal whose soul, like 
an altar fire, consumes her very being in its heavenward flame. Gentle 
and courageous, simple and prudent, modest and naive, dignified and 
gracious, she stands at the threshold of life, in the bright hope of her 
girlhood, which whispers to her in dreams the joy that is to come. 
Of this ideal loveliness, which even Homer has placed in a fairyland 
beyond the reach of human fear and sorrow, the outward and visible 
form remained in the works of plastic art; it lived again and lives 
for us in the maidens of the Panathenaic procession ; but the inward 
spirit died out, never to revive. Women bearing themselves nobly in 
moments of supreme trial, like Antigone and Electra, women amiable 
and gentle like Ismene, the later Greeks knew bow to depict ; they 
sympathised with the affectionate tenderness of Dejanira and the 
devotion of Alcestis. It was more difficult for them to conceive a 
delicate and responsive nature living in the lap of pleasure yet 
simple and natural! as a flower of the field, a maiden speaking freely 
to a man without boldness, a woman neither ignorant nor finding 
evil on the tree of knowledge. 








A Little Bohemian, 


By tHe Autor or ‘My Queen,’ ‘AuLpD Rosin Gray,’ &c. 


Part I. 


Tue Dowager Countess of Belminster is “at home.” She is sitting 
in a wicker-work chair under a big tree, in front of her ancient and 
shabby old house, receiving the county, or rather those of the county 
who are able to boast that their names are written on her visiting- 
list, and are in possession of a meagre little bit of pasteboard that 
announces that Lady Belminster is “at home” the last Thursday in 
every month. 

Around her are gathered a few of the elect—those who flatter 
themselves, or are flattered by her into the belief that they are 
numbered among her most intimate friends. Others are wandering 
about on the grass, or sitting in groups under the trees; farther off 
a few, braver than their neighbours, or more energetic in the 
pursuit of pleasure, are playing lawn-tennis on a patch of grass 
smoother shaven than the rest, reckless of the bright June sunshine, 
of burnt skins, and possible sunstroke. 

The entertainment is of the slightest. A little weak tea, poured 
out by Lady Belminster’s niece—a young woman past her prime, 
who, being of good birth and poor—hopelessly poor—who having 
failed in accomplishing woman’s highest destiny, being too grand to 
work, too proud to beg, fills the position of an unpaid companion— 
a little stale sponge-cake, and thin bread-and-butter, handed about 
by a powdered footman in a threadbare livery, are all the refresh- 
ments ; lawn-tennis (on the worst ground in the county), conver- 
sation, and Lady Belminster herself, all the amusements. And yet 
more people come to her “at homes” than to any others in the 
county. 

For this little old lady in a plain stuff gown, with a face so inter- 
lined with wrinkles that it looks like a bad engraving, and nothing 
but a pair of bright black eyes to make the tradition that she was 
once a famous beauty, about whom gossiping tongues were not al- 
together idle, in any way credible, is a power in the land. 

Not because of her rank—there is a greater than she, three or four 
miles off, Lady Eleanor Gore Layton, a duchess’s daughter, and a hand- 
some woman into the bargain; not because of her wealth—there is a 
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millionaire’s wife who keeps open house and gives entertainments of 
lavish profusion, hard by; but because of her keen wit and her sharp 
tongue. The wit finds out all the loose joints in her neighbours’ 
armour ; the tongue stabs straight into them, seldom sparing rich or 
poor, great or small. To be in Lady Belminster’s good graces is to 
hold for the moment a secure position in the society of Cream- 
shire. 

Women fawn on her because they fear her. Men pay court to her 
because she has for them the greatest of all attractions—she is 
amusing. She calls a spade a spade, and flavours her conversation 
with the spice of her neighbours’ sins. 

At the present moment her attention, and consequently the 
attention of the little circle around her, is fixed on a man who is 
sitting with his arms crossed carelessly on the back of a chair and 
facing her. 

He is young—thirty, or thereabouts—good to look at, and new— 
all great attractions in Lady Belminster’s eyes. To be ugly, or 
wearisome, are, to her, the unpardonable sins; and he is enduring the 
catechism through which she is putting him, with an amused good- 
humour which is very acceptable to her. 

“So you have come home at last to settle down,” she says, nodding 
her old head approvingly at him. “That’s right! We want some 
new blood. We are getting old fogies” (looking about her with a 
comprehensive glance that makes her friends wince in their shoes), 
“and horribly dull.” 

“You are never dull, Lady Belminster,” says a pretty little faded 
woman with a sweet smile. “You are always lively and amusing.” 

“Tt must be five years or more since I have seen you,” she goes on, 
altogether ignoring this little complimentary interruption. “How 
long is it since your father died? Two years?” 

“ Yes, two years,” he answers, and there is not the faintest shadow 
on his face to show that the remembrance is a tender one. Is he 
not perfectly well aware that every one of these women, sitting with 
curious eyes fixed on his face, knows as well as he does that he— 
Cecil Annesley—quarrelled with his father five years ago, and has 
never been home since ? ” 

“You and he did not hit it off, eh?” Lady Belminster goes on 
with the outspoken candour for which she is famous. “ Parents ought 
to order their children, like they do their coats or their dresses, to 
their own pattern, and refuse to pay for them if they don’t fit. But 
why did you not come home when the place was your own?” 

“T was amusing myself abroad. I put it off from time to time, 
forgetting how amusing you were in Creamshire,” he answers, smiling 
unflinchingly under this fire of questions. 
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“ Amusing yourself? Eh! eh! We know!” (nodding her head and 
looking straight at the rector’s wife, who is sitting at her right hand 
and trying to look rigidly proper and unconscious). “ We read all 
about these things in the Universe, don’t we, Mrs. Dunlop? In my 
days there were no society papers. If we talked about how young 
men amused themselves we did it on the sly. Now we put the papers 
on our drawing-room tables, and discuss with our children how Tom 
Jones has run away with his neighbour’s wife.” 

“Come, come Lady Belminster!” says Captain Annesley, laughing. 
“TJ have not run away with my neighbour’s wife. He is quite 
welcome to her as far as I am concerned.” 

“That's a good thing—for your neighbour!” (with the wicked little 
laugh which all her friends know so well). “Fix your affections on 
legitimate objects, Captain Annesley. There are plenty of them about 
here.” 

Her eyes—those terrible eyes—wander with a lightning glance 
from one marriageable woman to another: a glance so swift and yet 
so keen that each one feels ready to sink into the ground with shame. 
Finally they light on her niece, presiding a few paces off at the little 
tea-table. 

“There’s Adela” (with a little jerk of her head in her direction, 
in a perfectly audible aside). ‘“ You might do worse; a little old, 
I allow, but plenty of good blood in her veins. No money—but 
that does not matter to you—you have enough for both. She was 
a handsome girl a little while ago—a trifle passé—but what does 
that matter? We all get passé a year or two after marriage.” 

“She not only was, but 7s very handsome,” says Cecil Annesley 
mendaciously, being perfectly certain that Lady Belminster’s victim 
can hear every word. “But my thoughts are not set on matrimony. 
I only came home to see after things a bit, and then I shall probably 
tire of country life, and be off again somewhere.” 

“Pooh, pooh! stuff and nonsense! A man with a fine estate like 
yours owes a duty to society which he is bound to consider before 
himself. Look at the younger sons who marry every day and 
burden themselves with children they can’t support, while you, the 
last of your family, talk about wandering off, heaven knows where, 
and shutting up one of the best houses in the county! Fie!” (Shaking 
an autocratic old finger at him) “Stay at home and be sociable—and 
do your duty in that state of life Eh?” 

“Unto which it has pleased God to call you,” says the rector’s 
wife, finishing the quotation. 

There is a twinkle of mischief in the young man’s handsome grey 
eyes. 


“What would be the good of one’s friends’ misfortunes,” he says 
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gravely, “unless one profited by them? Iam bound to say that the 
majority of my married friends, the majority of those piquant little 
paragraphs in the society papers you talk of, point but one moral— 
don’t get married!” 

“ And what is the reason?” cries Lady Belminster in her shrill 
voice, waving her big black fan in the air and warming io the 
combat. ‘Young men of the present day fall in love with the first 
pretty face they meet and—marry it! They are mighty particular 
over the pedigree of their horses and their dogs; but their wives— 
It is not until it is too late that they remember that what is bred in 
the bone will come out in the flesh. Half the women one meets in 
society now-a-days never had a grandfather.” 

One or two of Lady Belminster’s dearest friends writhe uneasily 
in their chairs, and try to smile amusedly at Lady Belminster’s wit ; 
but Annesley’s attention is wandering. 

“Marry a woman of whose birth and antecedents you know 
something, my dear Captain Annesley,” cries the old lady, mounted 
on her pet hobby-horse, giving the young man an admonitory tap 
with her fan. “And though her face may not simper at you out 
of the shop windows, though you may not be entertained and 
gratified by reading in your paper how she supped at the Orleans 
Club with Royalty overnight—at least you will not wake up one 
fine morning to find that she has run away with your dearest friend. 
Take the advice of an old woman of the world!” 

And then it becomes evident to her, evident to all those who are 
looking on, that as far as Captain Annesley is concerned, the advice 
of the old woman of the world is thrown away—he has not even 
heard it. 

His eyes are fixed on a group of people strolling about on the 
grass some few yards distant, a group of which one girl is the centre 
—a girl so strikingly pretty that she could scarcely pass unnoticed in 
any London crowd, much less in this Creamshire assembly, with 
whose faces he has become so drearily familiar in three short weeks. 

“ Who is she ?” he asks, with some interest. “Ido not remember 
her. Is she one of the children grown up, or is she new to these 
parts?” 

Lady Belminster does not answer. She seems not to hear. But 
she waits with a little gleam of mischief in her bright old eyes to 
hear what her friends will say. 

“She is a Miss Browne,” says one at last, in the tone of one who 
grudgingly admits even so much acquaintance. 

“Miss Trevor Browne,” says the rector’s wife, with a closer com- 


pression of her thin lips. “The daughter of a Captain Trevor 
Browne 
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“ Militia,” interposes a lady, whose husband is in the army. 
“ Who claims relationship—fourth, fifth, or sixth cousin—to Lord 
Trevor. I think” (with a little laugh) “ Lord Trevor would find it 
difficult to tell you which.” 

“Trevor Browne!” says Annesley, raking his memory. “I don’t 
seem to remember the name. I suppose they are new-comers in the 
county.” 

There is a moment’s pause, then Mrs. Seton, the Member’s wife, 
takes up the tale. 

“T think,” she says, with a little deprecating smile, “they can 
hardly be said to belong to the county at all. Captain Browne has 
taken that little place by the wood—Ivy Lodge isn’t it called ?—that 
Colonel Drummond used sometimes as a shooting-box. But I fancy 
they are people who never stay long in any place: here to-day, and 
gone to-morrow, leaving nothing but a legacy of debt behind them.” 

“Ts it possible,” asks a girl, more outspoken than the rest, who 
have only courage to damn with faint dispraise, “that you have not 
come across Captain Browne? Swell-out-of-luck sort of man—dyed 
hair, pinched-in waist, always hanging about the doors of the hotels 
in Dilchester, drinking brandy and soda or playing billiards ; has 
the reputation of too good luck at écarté, Bob says!” 

“The girl is very pretty,’ says Annesley, unwisely forgetting the 
nature of his audience. 

“ And very bad style,” says Adela Dent, Lady Belminster’s niece, 
who has risen from the tea-table and joined the group. “They 
say she smokes cigarettes, and is as fond of brandy and soda as her 
father. I have seen her driving alone in Dilchester in that wretched 
little trap, without any gloves, and talking to all the officers, and— 
and going on.” 

She is getting incoherent. Annesley laughs. 

“Which was the sin? the want of gloves or the talking to officers ?” 
he asks lightly. 

“She is not a girl I care to talk about” (subsiding into dignity). 

“And yet,” says Annesley, a little pointedly, “she is your aunt’s 
guest ?” 

“Dear Lady Belminster is so good to everyone,” says Mrs. Seton, 
with her soft smile. “If she had not taken her up, I am sure that 
no one would have visited the poor girl. She does it out of pure 
charity.” 

“Out of pure defiance of everyone and everything,” says Miss Dent 
sotta, voce, relying on her aunt’s deafness. 

“ Neither the one nor the other!” cries Lady Belminster, jumping 
out of her chair so energetically that she startles her surrounders. 
“TI do it as I do everything else—because it amusesme. ‘The girl is 
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clever, and pretty and young. Gracious me! my good folks, have 
we so many pretty young people among us that we can afford to turn 
our backs on any of them? Come with me, Captain Annesley! As 
you admire Miss Browne, I will introduce you to her. You shall 
judge for yourself whether she is as black as they paint her.” 

She looks about her, as she moves away, with a little smile of 
delighted malice. 

A moment ago she had not an idea of flinging the most agreeable 
and eligible man in the county straight into the jaws of the prettiest 
and most ineligible girl. But the idea having once occurred to her, 
to dismay and disgust her friends is an irresistible temptation. 

“Those people are spiteful,” she says with a little backward jerk 
of her head in their direction almost before she and Annesley are out 
of earshot. “They hate a woman who is younger and prettier than 


themselves; but, all the same, there is some truth in what they 
say. The man is a cad, an old roué, who lives on what he can pick 
up, and is not very particular where and how he picks it up. 
Between ourselves, I do not know that I should have noticed the girl, 
but that they all of them turned their backs on her.” 

“At any rate that shows you are kinder than they are,” says 
Annesley, wondering whether this old woman really has a heart 


somewhere under her thick coating of worldliness and malicious 
wit. 

“ My dear fellow ” (laying a wrinkled old hand on his coat-sleeve), 
** when you have lived as long as I have, you will not be in such a 
hurry to believe in people’s kindness. My motives are like everyone's 
else—selfish. Mrs. This or Mrs. That—people who have no assured 
position of their own—ceuld not afford to take up a girl of whom no 
one knows anything, and of whom doubtful things are said. J may 
take up whom I please, and drop them again to-morrow. No one will 
quarrel with me, or cut me” (with her little laugh). “So you see I 
do myself no harm. On the other hand, I amuse myself. The girl is 
pretty and bright, and I have taken a fancy to her. The father is 
an old scoundrel, without doubt, but he is an amusing scoundrel who 
has knocked about the world, and has more to say for himse If in five 
minutes than all these good Creamshire people have in an hour.” 

“They had plenty to say about Miss Browne,” says Annesley, 
laughing. 

“Plenty that may be true or may not,” says the old woman, with 
a quick glance from her sharp eyes. “ Daisy Browne seems good 
and innocent enough; but I answer for no one. She comes of a 
bad stock. Flirt with her if you like, but whatever you do, do 
not fall in love with her!” 


“T think Ihave had enough of falling in love to last me my life,” 
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says Annesley bitterly, knowing that Lady Belminster remembers 
his story. 

But she only shakes her head and laughs—that laugh of hers 
which conveys such an infinity of disbelief in all things and all 
men; and two or three paces bring them face to face with Miss 
Browne. 

She is the centre of a little group of men—one or two of the 
officers from the neighbouring garrison town, two or three of the 
sons of the county families, who evidently do not share the pre- 
judices of their mammas. It is plain that she is popular among 
men, if not among women. 

Captain Annesley’s eyes rest upon her with a good deal of interest 
as Lady Belminster introduces him, not only because he has heard 
her so sharply criticised, but because in the few short weeks in which 
he has tried to settle down as a country gentleman—tried by way 
of duty to renew old acquaintances and friendships—he has grown 
so terribly weary of all the well-known faces, faces that have but 
grown five years older since he turned his back upon them, people 
who never have, never will break through the dull level of utter 
commonplaceness which is the recognised standard of Creamshire 
perfection. 

His first thought is, naturally enough, that she is very pretty, 
prettier even than he had fancied. His second is one of surprise— 
she is beautiful (that even the women who seem to have made them- 
selves her enemies would scarcely deny); but her beauty is, above 
all and before all, the beauty of perfect innocence and unsullied 
freshness. 

Her skin, fair and soft and spotless, has the unrenewable bloom 
of extreme youth and untainted purity. Her eyes, blue as meadow- 
flower, have the clear, bright freshness, the absolute fearlessness of 
a little child’s. He has not been five minutes in her company before 
he discovers that her manner is frank too, and outspoken to a fault. 
He has not been ten minutes before he is ready to swear that the 
women who have spoken—or, worse than spoken, hinted—things 
against her have maligned her cruelly. 

It is impossible to look into those clear eyes, that baby face, and 
believe that the girl’s life has held anything to conceal. 

He watches her critically enough as she talks to Lady Bel- 
minster, acknowledging the introduction to himself with a little 
frank smile, and a bow that is more like a nod. Bad style is she? 
For his part he would be inclined to say that her manner, altogether 
lacking the subserviency with which the other women show their 
fear of Lady Belminster’s unsparing tongue, has just that graceful 
courtesy which is so pretty from a young woman to an old one— 
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is in fact all that it should be. Lady Belminster’s manner to her 
too is altogether different from that which she keeps for her dear 
friends. It is evident that, deservedly or undeservedly, the ‘girl 
is one of her favourites. 

By-and-by, as chance has it, or because Annesley contrives it, 
Lady Belminster moves on—Miss Browne’s admirers following in her 
train—and he and she are left a little behind. 

Then for the first time she turns her pretty blue eyes and her 
attention on him, and though there is not a particle of shyness in 
her manner and bearing, he discovers in a moment that there is 
not an atom of the under-bred coquetry which might naturally be 
expected from the girl who is such bad style that Lady Belminster’s 
niece does not care to talk about her. 

“You have just returned from abroad, have you not, Captain 
Annesley?” she says with that bright frank look which is one of 
her greatest charms. “And you have been away five years—five 
whole years! You see” (smiling) “I know all about you. That is 
one of the advantages of living in Creamshire: everyone knows 
everything about everyone else.” 

“Tt is one of the advantages I could dispense with,” says Cecil 
Annesley, smiling too, but a little grimly. “I am afraid that 
knocking about too long abroad unfits one for appreciating the 
peculiar blessings of country life.” 

She looks at him with grave astonishment. He has yet to learn 
that she is matter-of-fact to a fault. 

“You do not like Creamshire? I thought that ail English people 
swear by their native land—that, rightly or wrongly, you were all 
of you prepared to stick to it that there are no ways, no people, no 
trees and. hedges and ditches like those among which you were 
born.” 

“All of you’?” he repeats. “Are not you English ? I will stick 
to it, if you like, that no other country could lay claim to you.” 

In his heart he thinks no other country could have produced so 
fair a woman, but somehow he refrains from the compliment. 

“We have no country—we are vagabonds, my father and I, 
wanderers on the face of the earth,” answers the girl. ‘Here to- 
day and gone to-morrow. We are English by birth—yes, I suppose 
we must be English in that way—but we have no home, we never 
had one that I can remember. I thought it would be pleasant to 
come to England, and live in a country place—but I do not know” 
(with a little smile that is half a sigh) “that we are not more at home 
anywhere than we are here.” 


“Then yow are not in love with Creamshire,” says Annesley, 
smiling. , 
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“Say that Creamshire is not in love with us—it will be more 
honest !” answers the girl quickly. 

“Creamshire must have very bad taste,” he says politely, somewhat 
taken aback by her candour and driven into a compliment. 

“Creamshire is not to blame; it only acts on the universal, 
principle, ‘ do good only unto those who can do good unto you.’ Cream- 
shire is Conservative, strictly Conservative, and we are Bohemians, 
father and I” (looking straight at him with her clear blue eyes)— 
Bohemians, of whom they know nothing—people who live from hand 
to mouth—people who wander about like the gipsies—who may be, 
like the gipsies, very good company for an hour or a day, but who 
never could be by any chance ranked among county society.” 

For a moment Annesley does not answer; he has been knocked 
about the world a good bit, and under such circumstances that most 
of the nonsense is knocked out of him. And yet, after all, he is an 
Englishman—a Creamshire man brought up to draw a very clear 
line between people in society and people out of it—and the girl’s out- 
spoken avowal gives him, or the prejudices born in him, a cold shock. 
All men are generous where a pretty woman is concerned. If all the 
matrons and spinsters in the county had said of her all the hard 
things which she has said of herself, he would have been ready to take 
her part against them all. He is, in fact, burning to take her part 
against herself. He has only known her a few minutes and yet it 
is curiously distasteful to him to hear her, with lips fresh and pure 
as the lips of a child-angel, honestly avowing herself outside the 
ranks among which he was born, and must live and die—the ranks 
of respectable, visitable English people. 

His hesitation, his silence are but momentary, and yet they do not 
escape Daisy’s eyes, and her face grows a shade colder. 

“Do you not know,” he says jestingly, and yet a good bit in 
earnest, “ that to be Lady Belminster’s friend—and you are one of her 
favourites it is evident—is to take highest rank in the county? She 
is our high-priestess, and we all swear by her.” 

“ Lady Belminster is capricious, and I am one of her caprices for the 
moment,” answers the girl coldly. “ If she had not known how it vexed 
all the other women, I do not suppose she would have noticed me at all.” 

Then her face suddenly softens—that fair child-face that does not 
seem capable of concealing a thought. 

“Tam wrong! Iam ungrateful! She has been good tome. I 
think ” (smiling) “I almost love her! She is the one person who has 
held out the right hand of fellowship to us, the only one in all 
Creamshire whom I can call my friend !” 

In a moment all Annesley’s doubts and prejudices are thrown to 
the winds. That innocent baby-face bears a stronger testimony for 
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her than a thousand women’s tongues—her own included—could bear 
against her. 

“You shall “not say that for long,” he says impetuously, carried 
out of himself. “ At least it shall not be my fault if you do.” Then 
he goes on less eagerly and yet looking at her very earnestly. “Do 
you know, an hour ago I was looking forward drearily enough to the 
prospect of a summer passed here. I am almost as much of a stranger 
in my own land as you are, and I live in a big empty house all by 
myself. If you and your father ” (the father is a lucky afterthought) 
“will but take pity on me, I shall at least have some near neighbours, 
whose talk is not mainly Creamshire gossip, whose ideas are not 
bounded by the very narrow limits of their own small county.” 

Daisy looks straight at him with her lovely, honest eyes—and 
smiles. 

“You do not know my father yet,” she says quietly. 

But though her words are not very encouraging, there is nothing 
repellant either in her voice or manner, and from that moment Cecil 
Annesley throws aside all his natural British reserve and sets himself 
to please her. From that moment he is, I think, in truth her 
friend. 

“No, Ido not know him yet,” he answers, “ but I shall.” (In his heart 
he remembers Lady Belminster’s warning.) “If he be the vilest cad 
that ever walked this earth, I will pretend to like him,” he vows to 
himself. 

The June afternoon is waning. The long shadows from the old 
trees lie all athwart the grass; sweet scents come from the trim, old- 
fashioned flower-garden ; a little soft air blows in their faces; the 
whole earth seems bathed in the glory and radiance of summer. Most 
of the days of this June have been fair enough, but Cecil Annesley 
has not particularly noticed whether they have been wet or fine: side 
by side with this pretty girl, under the thick-leaved summer trees, the 
beauty and the sweetness of the evening seem part of her presence. 

He isa young man yet, and, in spite of reason and experience, 
passionate and impulsive. Though he is apt to tell his friends and 
himself that, having made such a mess of it once, he has done with 
love for ever, love has not done with him. The quick pulses of youth 
and summer-time throb in his veins, and love at first sight, as some 
men count love, is not impossible when a girl is so pretty as Daisy 
Browne. For she is very pretty. Each lingering glance—noted and 
scored against him by the onlookers—confirms the impression, and 
her beauty has the great additional attraction of a surprise. 

Had he come across her in a fashionable crowd he would have admired 
her without doubt—it seems to him no man could fail to do that— 
and have passed her by. Coming across her here in Creamshire when 
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he has long ago renewed acquaintance with every familiar face—long 
ago made up his mind that not one of them is likely to tempt him 
back to the folly of love—is like finding a jewel in a haycock ! 

The afternoon passes, and the time approaching when it is the 
custom for Lady Belminster’s guests to depart still finds Annesley 
loitering by Daisy’s side. Evidently he is making the most of his 
opportunity, evidently he is judging for himself, as Lady Belminster 
suggested, whether she is as black as she was painted. 

The Creamshire maidens and matrons still congregated round their 
hostess watch them furtively from under the lace of their parasols, or 
strolling to and fro pass them with half-averted eyes. 

The Creamshire fathers, such few of them as have come in towards 
the end of the entertainment, think of the fatted calves they have 
killed in Annesley’s honour, the good dinners they, at their wives’ 
instigation, have thrown away on him. Their daughters—innocent 
and fat, redolent of native cream and much bread and butter, or 
worn and thin, harassed by fruitless London campaigns, as the case 
may be—are nowhere. ‘This undesirable daughter of a most 
undesirable father has made more way in Annesley’s liking in a 
couple of hours than they in three weeks! 

But Annesley himself is absolutely indifferent, absolutely uncon- 
scious, I think, of watching eyes. 

For the first time for many summer days he realises as matter of 
feeling as well as of theory, that it is a good thing to be alive, to 
be young, to have the best part of his life before him instead of 
behind him. 

He is talking to her of himself—pleasant enough theme when 
a pretty woman will listen—of his wanderings for the last two years 
since he has left the army and had money enough to go where he 
listed, of his loneliness —he is in the seventh heaven of content 
when Daisy herself, with a few commonplace words, brings him back 
to earth—to Creamshire. 

“There is my father,” she says quietly, breaking into the midst 
of an unfinished speech. ‘“ He has come to take me home.” 

And Annesley looks across the grass at the man coming towards 
them, and realises in a moment that he is all, and more, than they 
have said of him. 

He is a man who looks near seventy—by reason of hard living— 
probably is not in reality more than sixty ; a man who bears in every 
line of his well-featured face the sort of cunning plausible roguery 
that makes a steady-going honest British householder feel inclined 
to button up his pockets at his very approach. 

He is well dressed enough. His well-cut coat, his curly-brimmed 
hat, are probably from Bond Street—unpaid for. But his coat is 
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squeezed in at the waist, and buttoned up across the chest, and his 
hat is tilted over one eye in a way no Englishman affects on a 
summer afternoon on an English lawn. He is a man whom one 
would naturally expect to see loafing about on race-courses, loitering 
at the doors of second-class billiard-rooms, laying his last napoleon 
on the green cloth at Monaco, smoking a cigarette at the bar of a 
third-rate hotel and leering at the barmaid—anywhere, everywhere, 
rather than on this respectable Creamshire lawn of a respectable 
Creamshire house. 

He comes towards them with a jaunty gait, a beaming and effusive 
smile, that are eminently distasteful to Captain Annesley. But 
Daisy is near him—Daisy’s eyes are upon him, and he does not 
wince—does not, as far as he knows, show by one muscle of his 
face anything but the polite and quiet indifference with which one 
stranger encounters another. 

“Daisy, my love, introduce me! Delighted to meet you, Captain 
Annesley! The introduction is mere matter of form—I know you 
already! We all know you! That is the charm of a little country 
place like this—we all know each other. And you—by Jove! now 
I think of it—you are our nearest neighbour! Is he not, my love?” 

“Tn the sense in which the people in the Lodge may be counted 
as neighbours to those in the Castle—yes,” says Daisy, in her quiet, 
matter-of-fact way, while Annesley tries to stammer out something 
about the great pleasure it gives him to make Captain Trevor 
Browne’s acquaintance. “In no other sense can we count as Captain 
Annesley’s neighbours.” 

She separates herself a little from her companion as she speaks, 
and goes over to her father’s side; and Annesley notes the action, 
trifling as it seems. He racks his brains for just the right thing 
to say—something that shall be very warm and friendly without 
having the slightest flavour of patronage—something that shall 
please the father and not displease the daughter; but while he is 
hesitating Captain Browne speaks again and saves him the trouble. 

“We could not have failed to come across each other before,” he 
goes on—his warmth unquenched by the cold water of his daughter's 
little speech, “ but I have been away for a few weeks—Derby—Ascot 
—few days in town. A man of the world could not exist in a place 
like this without his little amusements, and while I am away my 
daughter shuts herself up and goes nowhere—feeds the chickens, milks 
the cows, and that sort of innocent thing. She is just cut out for a 
country life.” 

He turns on her a smile which he means to be fatherly and affec- 
tionate, but which, from a long course of leering, is a leer and nothing 
more. And Annesley feels as if he should like to knock him down. 
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“TJ should imagine that Miss Browne is fitted for any sort of life,” 
he says with a glance that is ten times more respectful because 
he pities her from the bottom of his heart for having such a 
father. 

But Daisy does not give back glance for glance. She seems 
altogether a different Daisy from the one who was chatting to him 
so freely a few minutes ago. 

“The people are all going, father,” she says, touching )iis arm. 
“Come, we must say good-bye to Lady Belminster !” 

“Under orders, you see,” says Captain Browne jauntily ; “well I 
hope you will drop in and see us, Annesley. We are wa‘aderers, my 


daughter and I. It is but a little place where we have pitched ou, 


tent, but-——” 

“Tt is a cottage,” interrupts Daisy bluntly, “and we ‘are poor p zople. 
I am sure that there is nothing we can offer to, amuse Captain 
Annesley.” 


The father waives aside this little piece of unnecessary ‘aonesty with 
a bland smile. 

“My daughter is candid—candid to a fart,” he says airily. 
“Unfortunately it is truae—my money is spent, yours is yet to spend. 
But, my love, Captain Annesley is a ntan of tine world, and under- 
stands all that. Though I am not a rich nyan, yet a good cigar, a 
game of écarté——” 

“T am sure that Captain Annesley ha’.es cards. Cards on summer 
evenings such as these—the very idea ‘is horrible! I”—(hesitating 
“T think you said you never played, did you not?” 

Annesley looks up, just in time to intercept a glance that is not 
by any means loving from the fa%cher to the daughter, and finds the 
blue eyes fixed on him with a balf-shamed, half-wistful entreaty. 

If he tells the truth he rather fancies himself at écarté. He used 
to be considered one of therr crack players in the —th, but at the 
request of those lovely eyes he straightway perjures himself. 

“T am the worst player in the world,” he says laughingly, 
“and for a couple of years I have hardly touched a card. One does 
not do much of that sort of thing abroad ; but I will certainly drop 
in and smoke a cigar if you will let me.” 

And so they part. Captain Browne extends a friendly and tightly- 
gloved hand, Daisy gives him a grateful look, and Annesley turns 
away so strongly divided between two opinions that he hardly knows 
which is uppermost. 

“Well, was I right?” asks Lady Belminster, with a mischievous 
smile, as he bids her good-bye two minutes later. 

_ “That such a daughter should have such a father !” says Annesley, 
irritably. “It is abominable ! ” 
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“That such a father should have such a daughter!” retorts Lady 
Belminster, with her wicked laugh. “It is dangerous!” 

“¥ don’t see the danger,” says Annesley, a little coldly. “At 
any rate the father is a pretty strong antidote to the daughter.” 

The old lady looks for a moment half-wistfully up into the hand- 
some face. 

“There, there,” she says, after a moment’s hesitation. “ Whoever 
took an «ld woman’s advice? I will not give you any of mine.” 

“Don’t,” says Annesley, laughing. 

* * * * * 

Most of }.ady Belminster’s guests depart in carriages of one sort 
_wanother. ‘he “little trap,” which is the only vehicle Captain Trevor 
Br. wne and In's daughter can boast, is not fit to make its appearance 
amon, its grancler neighbours. 

They * are trud,ying home though the dusty highways on foot. 

Captain’ Browne’’s company smile and company voice are laid aside. 
They are ke,»t for srrand occasions, not for ordinary wear. The look 
in his washea ‘out, ,bloodshot eyes—once perhaps blue and honest 
as Daisy’s own- —i8 sot good to see. The tone of his quavering 
high-pitched voice 18 mot pleasant to hear. But it is evident that 
his daughter is not wxus°d to either look or tone. 

“Let him come if h® h kes,” she answers, unmoved by the some- 
what forcible language in which Captain Browne shas expressed his 
feelings. “But he shall not .ome under false pretences. I” (witha 
little smile) “have taken care o," that!” 

The girl is altogether loyal to her father—too loyal for her own 
good—and the father knows it. "rom the day when she was taken 
from school to share his vagabond In*e she has ranged herself on his 
side, accepting his debts and difficultin’s as hers, his scrapes, his dis- 
honour as hers—accepting him just a3 he is; making herself one 
with him, as a good wife does a bad -husband. But though she 
knows pretty well what his life is—cannot hul to know by this time— 
she has never by word or deed or look aided him in it, and never will. 

And the father knows what to expect, and very seldom allows 
himself to come in contact with her sturdy, down-right honesty, as he 
has done to-day. But to-day it is not altogether wonderful that he 
is vexed. He sees other women striving to show themselves in the 
best possible light to attract a man like Annesley. He sees his 
own daughter persistently showing herself in the worst possible 
light to him, and to all men. 

“Tf you cannot be decently civil to a man yourself,” he breaks out 
again, “why the devil cannot you let him alone? What is it to 
you whether he plays cards or not? Are you afraid” (mockingly) 
“that the poor boy will lose his money ?” 
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“Tt is nothing to me,” she answers resolutely, “whether he loses 
or wins. It is everything to me that you should not lose money you 
cannot pay—or worse,” (flushing a little) “perhaps win too much. 
Oh, father! Are we not shamed enough already? Must our shame 
follow us even here ?” 

The blue eyes that Annesley admired so much have a very pitiful 
look in them now, but the father turns away from them. He was 
a gentleman once, remember. Perhaps it is to his credit that he 
cannot, under the circumstances, look into his daughter’s eyes. For a 
few moments he walks on in silence, viciously switching off the 
heads of the flowers with his little cane. 

“<We live in a cottage, we are poor people,” he goes on presently, 
mimicking his daughter’s voice. “Cannot you understand that it 
matters very little if a man be rich or poor? Annesley is on the 
same level as ourselves. He is a gentleman and we , 

“ And we?” she interrupts. “Oh father, whatare we? What are 
we?” 

But the question goes unanswered. They are at the little garden 


gate, and he flings away from her with a muttered oath, and strides 
into the house alone. 





(To be continued.) 














A Lay of Cyprus. 


DEDICATED, WITH MUCH RESPECT, TO MRS. SUTHERLAND ORR. 


Au! how forlorn is now the Paphian Queen! 

Alone in her remotest myrtle groves, 

Sighing unheard, by loving eyes unseen ; 

No living creature but two turtle-doves, 
Who sit dejected, ruffled; ne’er a coo 

Is heard upon the still and languid air, 

And Aphrodite, with her lovely head laid low, 

Sweet eyes with tears bedimmed and uncombed hair, 
In which, oh, shame! is seen a thread of grey, 

Is making low her ’plaint for glories gone. 

She wrings her hands and sighs: “ Ah, lackaday! 

To think that Venus should be so forlorn! 
Echo, that lazy nymph, now seldom brings 

A message. Says the world’s so full of noises 
She gets confused with wheels and guns and things, 

And mixes up machines and human voices. 

To Vulcan once I sent her with my love, 

But she brought back the answer with a roar 
Which made my head ache, and quite shook my grove, 

Saying that he was busy; *twasn’t kind— 

I’m sure he never shouted so before. 

Mars is no good, for he’s been put, I find, 
In a museum of ancient armour. Why, 

Why am I ’reft of all to waste and sigh, 

And look with longing eyes across the sea? 
O blest Thetis! from whose jewelled breast 
1 floated into life and love most blest ; 

Help me again! Once more I call to thee. 

Last time I called thou didst but mock at me, 
And sent’st a black man whom they called Othello. 
I’d my revenge on him, the cross-grained fellow. 
O Ocean Mother! I am thin and weak; 

My lips are cold, all faded is my cheek ; 
My beauty’s gone: what can the world be doing ? 
This Nineteenth Century has been my ruin. 
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What’s that? <A sail! a fleet it is, by Jove! 
By Neptune, any one who has a hand 
In bringing clumsy ironclads to land! 

I see them making for my private cove.” 

* * * * 
Sweet Venus gets upon her tottering feet, 
And tries to make herself a little neat. 
She bathes her eyes, and combs her fragrant hair, 
And then considers what she’s got to wear. 
She takes her cestus and a gleaming pearl or two— 
It’s very simple, and, alas! not very new; 
But most becoming is it as she there doth stand, 
Gazing expectant whilst the strangers land. 
Footsteps approach—the doves in panic fly; 
A look of fear is seen in Venus’ eye. 
“What means this tremor?” thinks the trembling Queen, 
“Tm much more frightened than I’ve ever been. 
I too have nerves! Oh, Aphrodite! shame! 
How can the Queen of Cyprus be so tame?” 
* * * * * 

A being strange, unseen, undreamt ere now, 

Is standing in the sacred myrtle grove. 
It does not kneel, nor even does it bow 

Before the sovereign of the realms of Love. 
Stern, cold, majestic, is it he or she? 

That with sharp scrutiny and scornful smile 

Confronts poor trembling Venus, who meanwhile 
Stands speechless and with shaking lip and knee— 
Her tender eyes uplifted were in fear, 

And wonder at the strangeness of her guest ; 
Then minding hospitality, she softly said, 

“Sir, will it please you to come in and rest?” 
The being, gazing grim with eyes of stone, 
Replied, “ What! you here still? I thought you'd gone 
With other fragments of the obsolete, 

And all the refuse of the idle years. 
"Tis passing strange that you and I should meet! 

Put on some clothes, girl, and let’s have no tears, 
Either you go, or help me, for I’ve lots to do.” 
Quoth Venus faintly, “ Who and what are you?” 
“ Woman am I,” the other said, “regenerate and free!” 
Thinks Venus, “I am woman surely, but she’s not like me. 
That hideous coat! No broidery or frill! 
Nay, really, dress like that I never will.” 
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But she so meek and timorous had grown, 

She durst not speak; her queenliness all gone, 

She gazed submissively in patient guise 

On Woman’s all unlovely lips and eyes, 

Whilst that one spoke—“ You'd better take a book. 
Here’s Huxley, Helenboltz, Darwin, and the rest; 

Or, if you can’t read, why then youll have to cook 
Or sew, for really I must have you dressed.” 

Poor Venus then with trembling hand did turn 

An awful page; but how her cheeks did burn, 

And floods of bitter tears her eyes did blur, 

It was too hard; that is, it was not Greek to her. 

“Oh! then I see the line that I must take, 

And soon you shall some fitting garments make 

To hide those limbs of which you seem so proud.” 

And Woman’s voice did here grow hard and loud. 

* * * * * 


Poor Aphrodite now’s in sorry plight ; 
She turns a sewing-machine from morn till night. 
Those tender little feet, that gods have kissed, 
Are hid from sight by ugly shoes of list. 
Her form, that erst was round and soft and fair, 
Now shrunken is with grief and sick despair, 
And trembles in a dingy gown of brown ; 
From her sad eyes soft tears are streaming down. 
Her stern taskmistress gives her good advice, 
And shows her how bake bread and how boil rice, 
And various other useful things, and then 
She starts her fav’rite topic—ruling men. 
Whereat doth Venus turn two mocking eyes 
Upon the new man-ruler grave and wise ; 
All dimpling round her mouth the smiles do come, 
And soon those coral lips that have been dumb, 
She, the old Laughter-loving quite reveals, 
And down the rocky vale, sweet crystal peals 
Of mirthful laughter through the silence break, 
And the long-sleeping languid echo wake: 
But ah! such mirth is all too short-lived now! 
Before regenerate Woman’s joyless eye, 
Like blighting east wind on the tender bough 
Of young spring blossoms, doth her laughter die ; 
No strength is left to her for any strife, 
Talk of reformatories, and I know not what, 
Reaches her ear and chills her very life. 
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And now she sits and sighs for heaviness, 
And curses life that is not life but pain; 
And sings, “Ah me! the world is nought but weariness, 
Now love is over, surely death were gain!” 
* % * * * 
And now she stands where mountain crags do rise 
Over the ever-moving, murmuring wave ; 
“© Mother Ocean!” Aphrodite cries— 
“Thou wast my cradle, be thou now my grave.” 
With that she lets aslip the gown of serge. 
And, like a moonbeam poised upon the verge, 
Pauses a moment; then as meteor fair, 
Flashes a silver curve athwart the air, 
And then is lost for ever— 
* * So * % 
When next day, 
The sun rose up with pale and joyless ray, 
Men’s hearts were sad—* The battle’s won!” 
Regenerate Woman cries—“I reign alone!” 














Alfred de Musset. 


“ Quand je posséderais toute la vie privée des hommes dont le nom est 
aujourd’hui célébre, je me garderais bien de le révéler.”—Gustave Planche. 


Ir nine out of ten ordinary mortals were given their choice, they 
would rather wear the fillet of the poet than walk through life 
obscure and unadorned. But, having regard to the sombre shadows 
that darken the fair picture, the troubled under-current beneath the 
placid surface of the water, the wild despairing note that sounds 
above the sweetness of the celestial harmony, we are tempted to ask 
ourselves if it be really wise to exchange the tranquil pleasures of 
an unknown existence among the commonplace sons of earth, for 
that thorny path which winds about Parnassus—a path whose purple 
roses are redder from the blood of bruised and bleeding feet ? 

Cui bono? Is the poet happier than his fellow-mortals? Is that 
sixth and subtlest sense with which God has endowed him to the 
exclusion of others indeed, a blessing, or only a curse? Are his 
moments of exultation worth his hours of lassitude? And is: he more 
protected by his genius, than the soulless herd by its vacuity ? 

The bourgeois Prud’homme stretches his legs at ease under the 
café-table and sips his sugar-and-water, basking in the sunshine with 
the same apathetic contentment as the cur at the street corner, while 
Chénier, on his way to the guillotine, strikes his forehead with his 
clenched hand as he cries despairingly, “ Et pourtant j’avais quelque 
chose la!” Did Corinne, crowned at the Capitol, experience one 
tithe of the pride and the delight which pervade even the dullest and 
most ill-favoured woman’s breast as she feeds on the face of her first- 
born? And was Sappho, pursuing happiness through a hundred 
ephemeral amours, a being to be envied half so much as the village 
maiden strolling along the country lane beside her rustic sweetheart 
in his Sunday smock and wide-awake ? 

Before the contemplation of certain of those finer spirits destined 
to sway the thoughts and feelings of after-generations, the mind 
sinks into an immense gulf of sadness, profound and immeasur- 
able as one of those brooding abysses depicted in the Inferno. We 
are mute before the grandeur of genius, and its littleness; its superb 
flights, and its grovelling impulses. We ask ourselves with vain 
repetition what is the meaning of these idols of brass with feet of 
clay—these creatures whose brows are encircled with stars, and whose 
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garments are bespattered with the mud of the gutter? They are not 
angels, for their errors are human ; they are not altogether of us, for 
they have their moments of sublime self-assertion when they become 
transfigured, like Christ upon the Mount. Nature arrests herself, 
stupefied before the union of night and light, the admixture of the 
beautiful and the base, by which these dual creations are engendered— 
moral hermaphrodites, in whom are united two separate and distinct 
elements, and of whom there has never been witnessed a more 
perfect example than Alfred de Musset. 

Alfred de Musset! What graceful visions suddenly peer out of the 
twilight of memory, at the mere mention of that incomparable poet’s 
name! The languid air, warm with the sun of the South, has begun 
to stir a perfumed breath. A magical agency, like that of the flying 
carpet in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ has transported us in the space of a 
second to the land of the pomegranate, and the “rose of a hundred 
leaves,” the land of Duenas, and grated casements at which the young 
amorous gallants hang “eating iron,” as the envious wits call it, who 
have for the nonce no lady to listen to their burning whispers, hidden 
behind those jealous bars! We catch a glimpse of raven tresses 
gleaming under the cloudy mantilla, like a sudden brightness shot 
from the plumage of some black shiny bird; of magnificent Spanish 
eyes bent on mischief, as they throw out their long liquid trembling 
glances, for all the world like stars whose rays light up a midnight 
sky. The whole atmosphere is full of the flutter of fans, the rustle 
of silk, the murmur of low-toned voices; while through the music 
of the mandolin, the incense of the flowers, and the soft complaisant 
obscurity of night, is distinctly audible the throbbing of the warm- 
blooded pulses of life, quickened by contact with all that is seductive 
and delicious, tender and refined ! 

Youth, behold thy poet! Age, incline thy dulled ear to catch once 
again the echo of those enchanted voices which charmed thee long 
ago, when the sky was blue and cloudless and thy susceptible heart 
beat in unison with all that was sweetest in Nature! Follow with 
thy regretful eye, still capable of the gracious bedewment of a tear, 
the entrancing shapes that thou so well rememberest as they flit by 
thee and disappear in the distance, like a swarm of white-winged birds 
seeking the great Sun-land beyond the sea. Listen, and spare a little 
of thy sympathy, a little of thy regard, for one who was young with 
the youth which burnt in thee, and who loved, as thou perchance hast 
also loved ! 

Springing from a family of literati, and brought up in the 
worship of the Muses, De Musset was distinguished as a child by his 
beauty, his vivacity, his precocious genius, and his loving heart. At 
the Collége Henri Quatre (where he had for fellow-student the Duc 
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de Chartres, who used to write little friendly notes on slips of paper 
to his beloved condisciple), he carried off the prize of philosophy 
from amid a crowd of competitors, when only seventeen years old ; 
which incident gave rise to the mot of M. de Lamartine: “On voit 
que si la philosophie manqua plus tard a sa vie, ce ne fut pas par 
ignorance.” But that was later on, when the fair-haired student 
who won everybody’s heart, including those of professor and grisette 
(the former by his brilliant intelligence, and the latter by his bright 
blue eyes and fresh boyish cheeks), had become the theme of more 
than one inspired pen. Alas that Philosophy should so shamelessly 
have deserted her protégé, or that her young admirer should so soon 
have wearied of her smiles! 

The dawn of the nineteenth century was destined to be a remark- 
able era in the history of ‘ Belles-Lettres. The perpetual fever 
of agitation in which the modern Casar’s lust of conquest had kept 
the French people for years had now given place to a dead political 
calm. ‘The lull, coming so suddenly after the storm, had in it some- 
thing oppressive and sinister. The absence of tumult from without, 
meant the birth of tumult within. Stagnation in the political world is 
the signal for increased activity in the spheres of thought. Like the 
public body, the public mind had need of a stimulant. In a spirit of 
irritable antagonism it invaded the tranquil regions of religion and 
poetry. Scepticism became the fashion. Monsieur de Voltaire was 
found to have written verses which accorded exactly with the advanced 
ideas of the age. Boileau and Racine were elbowed aside to make 
room for the “romancists” of a new and attractive school, at the 
head of which was Victor Hugo, then domiciled in the Rue Royale. 
The poetry of action was superseded by the poetry of passion. It 
needed only the admirable audacity of a few clever adolescents to 
put to flight the stately Muse who, mask in hand, had stalked the 
boards since the days of the Grand Monarque. Society, enthralled 
and captivated, had confessed its allegiance to that daring little 
group which called itself “Le Cénacle”—a group which a blonde 
collegian, not yet out of his teens, was destined in his turn to enthral 
and captivate. 

Another and more immediate influence was at work to turn the 
thoughts of the rising generation in the direction of infidelity and 
dévergondage. Now that Napoleon’s star was finally quenched in 
the sullen waters of Sainte-Héléne, the wild English lord, who drank 
his Burgundy out of a dead man’s skull, and took his bear to the 
Opera, was elevated into the hero of the hour. The patrician-poet with 
his tumultuous curls, and dark beauty, wrapped in a sable mantle, 
with the loose white collar betraying his shapely throat, had replaced 
the figure of the blond Murat, swaggering under a rattling fire of 
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musketry into the thick of the fight, in a dress-coat, with a riding- 
whip in his hand. One was no longer the disciple of military glory, 
but the disciple of a meretricious immorality. The “jewnesse dorée” 
looked up to Lord Byron with eyes in which wonder and admiration 
were blended. They found in him all that was original, attractive, 
charming. The veil of mysticism with which his morbid vanity led 
him to surround himself; his title, his youth, his good looks; the 
reckless cynicism which characterised his every utterance—all these 
things, seen through the magic prism of Romance, made the author 
of ‘Don Juan’ appear as a demi-god to these écervelés. Every 
beardless stripling fresh from the Lycée was burning with a desire 
to emulate the exploits of that seductive Spanish cavalier. 

What a lesson on the instability of human greatness, and the 
neglect which sooner or later all those must experience who make 


“Men’s fickle breath the wind that blows 
Their sail.” 


The world had already forgotten the farewell of Fontainebleau, and 
had ceased to occupy itself with the exile, chained Prometheus- 
like to his solitary rock, whose meditations were interrupted only by 
the sullen roar of the waves as they broke along the shore; sounds 
which must almost have seemed to that mighty dreamer like the 
old music of thundering cannon in the bygone days of battle and 
victory ! 

As was only natural, the lesser spirits who so persistently followed 
in the footsteps of the great English bard, were blind to all save the 
errors and eccentricities of the lawless, but withal noble nature, which 
they caricatured. It was neither the sufferings, nor the devotion, 
nor the magnificent enthusiasm of the poet that these gandins took 
upon themselves to imitate, but merely the whimsical follies of the 
man—the legendary saturnalia, the romantic adventures, the satiety 
born of riot and excess. The mad monk of Newstead was a more 
captivating figure than the patriot of Missolonghi; the dandy who 
boxed, and swore, punished the decanters, and twisted his auburn 
locks up in curl-papers, than the abstracted wanderer communing 
with Nature as he mused “o’er flood and fell.” It was a crude 
sketch, all in one colour, without light, shadow, perspective, that in 
which the Parisian youth sought to reproduce the traits of ‘Childe 
Harold’! 

It was under these auspices, and imbued with these prejudices, that 
young De Musset found himself at seventeen launched upon the life 
of the capital. By virtue of his aristocratic connections (he had a 
Marquis de “ vieille roche” for an uncle) he was immediately at home 
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in a circle the most polished, idle, and wealthy of Paris. These 
refined epicureans and frivolous dilettanti welcomed the new-comer with 
open arms. ‘They were enchanted with his lively genius, his exquisite 
sensibility and sweet temper, his perfect manners, his blonde beauty, 
which made an enthusiast liken him to St. John, “qui portait la téte 
du Christ sur son coeur.” This courtly page, who seemed only fit to 
go about in slashed sleeves with a plume in his cap, must have given 
some curious confidences, when he stole in after everybody was asleep, 
and sat down on the side of his elder brother’s bed! The fine 
ladies who, while affecting to speak to and caress him as a child, 
yet betrayed by their glances that they knew as well as he did 
that he was no longer one, must sorely have troubled the young 
poet’s impressionable soul, already as amenable to feminine influence 
as the mariner’s compass to the breath of the wind ! 

One is not seventeen, a Parisian, a poet, and a beau garcgon to 
boot, for nothing. Even at that age, before other boys have left off 
spending their pence with the pastry-cook, before the down has come 
upon his smooth upper-lip, he is already a little blasé, a little spoilt. 
He writes his friend Paul Foucher a letter full of adorable imper- 
tinences, in which the character of the future author of ‘ Namouna’ 
and ‘ Don Perez’ is seen as clearly as in a glass. It is dated from 
the chateau of Monsieur le Marquis, where he is condemned to remain 
awhile, bored, dull, miserable. The uncle is too practical and matter- 
of-fact for so imaginative a nephew, which causes the nephew to 
exclaim with a charming air of profound conviction, “ Les idées d’une 
téte a cheveux blanes ne sont pas celles d'une téte blonde!” The 
owner of the “¢ée blonde” is in a very melancholy humour as he 
jots down all the vagrant thoughts that are passing through his brain, 
for his friend’s edification. He is quite tired of life, and prepared at 
once to lay it down for the small consideration of two halfpence, 
provided that, in order to get rid of it, he has not to encounter 
death: “Je donnerais ma vie pour deux sous, st, pour la quitter, al 
ne fallait point passer par la mort.” 

He goes on in the same hopeless strain until at last we come to 
the true grievance, the real reason of all this gloominess and ennui. 
There is no woman-kind in the house—nobody at whom to make les 
yeux doux ; nobody on whose little hand a young fellow may imprint 
a respectful kiss ; nobody with whom to converse in that low suppressed 
tone whereby the merest banalités become as confidential secrets! 
This boyish Lothario must have something near him to adore! 
Love has already become an indispensable necessity of his existence. 
It is the true business of life, as he says elsewhere. ‘The plant could 
as soon keep alive without water and light, as this young ardent heart 
without feeling the refreshing and brightening infinence of a woman's 
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presence. “Jat besoin de voir une femme. J'ai besoin Cun joli 
pied et d'une taille fine. J'ai besoin daimer.” 

Already one of the two deadly reefs that are to obstruct the passage 
of his vessel across the stormy sea of life is laid bare to us for a 
moment ; now comes the other. 


“ Si je me trowvais en ce moment-ci & Paris 7 éteindrais ce qui me reste dun 
peu noble dans le punch et la bivre, et je me sentirais soulagé. On endort bien 
un malade avec de Vopium, quoiqu’on sache que le sommeil lui doive étre 
mortel. Jen agirais de méme avec mon dime.” 


All the future of the man is there in those few lines written by 
the hand of the boy. One trembles for the child of seventeen who 
wishes to extinguish in punch and beer the little spark of nobility yet 
ieft him to drug the disquietudes of his soul to sleep with alcohol, as 
opium is given to the body to alleviate its pain! The desire to 
escape from himself, to avoid the tide of his burning thoughts, which 
are as a stream of molten lava, has already possessed him. Later on, 
that fiery pressure upon the brain will lead him into a thousand 
follies. 

De Musset launched his first book upon the world, with all the 
audacity of David slinging the stone at the giant. This volume, 
emanating from a stripling unknown except as a graceful waltzer and 
acharming companion, gave the coup de grace to the “ classics,” and 
caused as much confusion in the sacred precincts of the “ Cénacle,” as 
did the Apple of Discord when it was cast upon the banquet-table. 
The “ Contes d’Espagne et d’'Italie” made a perfect furore. People 
read the ‘ Ballade 4 la lune’ and ‘ L’Andalouse,’ and rose up charmed, 
delighted, and perplexed. Here was poetry indeed! but poetry of 
quite a different order even from the emancipated verses of the 
modern school. What freshness and impetuous originality! What 
grace and refinement! What subtlety and charm! It was a wonder 
that the head of the boy-poet was not turned by all the flatteries that 
were showered upon him. 

We cannot refrain from quoting a few lines of the delicious 
‘Andalouse.’ The whole poem is as harmonious as the sweet music 
of a lute, as tender as the breathing of a child asleep, as impregnated 
with a rare and witching perfume as the porcelain bells of the lily. 
These undulating strophes were surely written on a rose-leaf with 
some feather fallen from one of Venus’ doves! 


“Vous connaissez que j’al pour mie 

Une Andalouse & l’cil lutin, 

Que sur mon sein toute endormie 

Je la berce jusqu’au matin— 
* * * * 


* 
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Gais chérubins, veillez sur elle! 
Planez, oiseaux, sur notre nid; 
Dorez du reflet de votre aile 

Son doux sommeil que Dieu bénit.” 


Ah, les jowrs perdus! We have all had our Andalouse whom we 
have cradled upon our hearts until morning—a sensitive Egeria, 
hidden in the grotto of memory, a dainty creature whose slumbers 
we have watched with deep quiet and thanksgiving in the soul, as 
from time to time we dared to lift one of her long tresses, or 
brush her perfumed forehead with our lips! It is our own youth 
that the poet brings back to us in the magic of his verse, our own 
lost loves, our own vanished desires ! 

And the Comtesse Juana too!—the fair insouciante who changes 
her lovers as she does her fan, and who forgets, in less time than 
it takes to have her hair dressed, what one would think a woman 
could not! Listen how delicately the poet reproaches the light- 
minded beauty : 


“Mais que dis-je? ainsi va le monde. 
Comment lutterais—je avec l’onde 
Dont les flots ne reculent pas ? 
Ferme tes yeux, tes bras, ton Ame; 
Adieu ma vie, adieu Madame, 
Ainsi va le monde ici-bas. 


Le temps emporte sur son aile, 

Et le printemps, et l’hirondelle, 
Et la vie, et les jours perdus. 
Tout sen va comme la fumée, 
L’espérance et la renommée, 

Et moi qui vous ai tant aimée, 

Et toi qui ne t’en souviens plus!” 


De Musset, who comes of a family in easy circumstances, but not 
rich, has, like all ultra-refined natures, the instincts of a superb 
extravagance. He was born to scatter gold upon his path as the 
prodigal Duke of Buckingham scattered the pearls from his shoulder- 
knots ; to tread upon nothing harsher than a Persian carpet ; to arrange 
his yellow locks before a Venetian mirror that might have reflected 
one of Browning’s “dead, dear women.” ‘To dance with a real 
Marquise, glittering with real diamonds, shedding about her a 
nameless perfume as if of flowers, and fairy-like in her floating cob- 
web laces, in a salon ablaze with the light of myriads of wax-candles, 
is the height of pleasure and divine illusion for this sensuous soul, 
whose emotions are controlled entirely by its momentary surroundings. 
Thus—had he a folly of the night before to repent—a glass of 
champagne or two in excess, a run of ill luck at the card-table—to 
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give the requisite sombre colouring to his ideas, he was accustomed 
to get into an attire which represented for him the misery of his 
situation, something like the saco amarillo of the Spanish criminal. 
From the depths of the wardrobe he would drag a frightful penitential 
garment, consisting of an old ragged driving-coat with half-a-dozen 
capes one over the other, and big enough to go twice round his 
body. Wrapping himself up in this, he would lie on the floor, 
humming some lugubrious air that might have kept company with 
the coat on its night journeys half a century before, refusing 
obstinately all offers of consolation until he believed he had expiated his 
offence. “ Laisse-moi,”’ he would cry to his brother if he attempted to 
disturb him, “ Laisse-mot dans mes haillons et mon désespoir!” But 
evening coming, the “haillons” were thrown up in the air, the shriven 
penitent would dress himself with extraordinary care, and, once more 
restored to his normal condition, would leave in high good-humour for 
the dinner or the ball. Indolence was De Musset’s besetting sin, 
though at times he worked as hard as his best friends could desire. 
Many of his poems would never have seen the light but for the gentle 
reproaches of Madame la Duchesse de Castries, that amiable and 
gracious lady whose pleasure it was to call herself the “ god-mother ” 
of the poet, and whose friendship was of that elevating character so 
invaluable in guiding a pliant disposition like his—a friendship which 
he could never have found in a man, still less in a mistress. 

The bard who “loved like a poet, and sang like a lover,” owned, 
though to himself, no other Mentor than his erratic heart,—“ a heart of 
wax,” as Lamartine tells him. To the caprices of a fugitive ocean 
he entrusted the safety of his bark—is it, then, any wonder that utter 
wreck and every kind of disaster should befall the imprudent pilgrim 
who, without helm to direct or compass to guide, tempted the perils 
of such a treacherous sea ? 


“Ou va Vhomme? Ot son ceur l’appelle. 
L’hirondelle suit le zéphir, 
Et moins légére est l’hirondelle 
Que homme qui suit son désir.” 


Many anecdotes are told us of the exaggerated sensibility of the poet 
—how he could sob like a child ; how he nearly broke his heart over 
a little bird given to him by a woman he loved, and that died one 
morning in its cage; how music could make him even faint away. 
His horror of cruelty and suffering was intense; his pity for men 
and animals in misery was boundless. We hear of his giving five 
francs to a poor wretch of an Italian grinding his organ at midnight 
in the streets, perhaps too frightened to go home and present his 
scanty earnings to the brutal padrone; of his rescuing dogs from 
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drowning, and cats from starvation. In fact, a more gentle and lovable 
character it is impossible to conceive. It is no wonder therefore that 
he counted his admirers by hundreds, and his worshippers by tens and 
twenties ! 

One of the most exquisite of his shorter pieces partly owes its 
inspiration to a circumstance which painfully agitated his sensitive 
heart. When De Musset was still a boy, love andjflowers were yet 
in vogue in the students’ quarter. The young collegian became 
enamoured of a young girl who used doubtless to peep shyly over her 
pots of mignonette at the graceful figure and charming face of the lad 
as he went to and from the school-house. Qwot de plus naturel ? 
In the course of time, as always happens with these amours of 
hazard, the love-birds parted, each flying off a different way. The 
strange part of the story is that the poet really loved this goddess of 
garret. Perhaps he did not know it at the time, perhaps he only 
found it out afterwards, but certain it is, that in the most secret 
recesses of that affectionate and retentive heart, the little grisette, who 
very probably could not write her own name, and was, it is more than 
likely, partial to garlic, always held the first, and most honoured place 
—despite Georges Sand, her big dark eyes and her magnificent genius. 
Well, years after Faust had come and gone, and the top-floor of 
the Rue de la Harpe had seen many another inmate since the one who 
left her embroidery-frame to throw down kisses to a fair stripling 
who haunted the street, De Musset met his early love again. But 
alas! no longer the charming creature about whom are entwined the 
potent memories of all that was alluring and regretful in a first 
passion—no longer the innocent girl in whose candid eyes her young 
lover beheld himself reflected as in a mirror. There is rouge upon 
her cheeks and powder upon her neck; and her voice, coarsened 
doubtless by the abuse of brandy, is unrecognisable. A whole world 
of alteration has passed across her. She is beautiful still, but, grand 
Dieu! with what abrazen beauty! She has abandoned her bird, her 
flowers, toil and happiness, for satin couches, and petits sowpers and 
the society of vicious men. The poet grows pale as he looks at her. 
He watches the idol that his soul has so long enshrined slide slowly 
down from its pedestal and shiver itself into fragments at his feet. 
There is a movement among the bystanders. De Musset is carried 
away in a swoon. 

It is in recalling this incident, so calculated eternally to impress 
an imaginative mind like his, that the poet concludes the ‘ Souvenir :’ 


“ J’ai vu sous le soleil tomber bien d’autres choses 
Que les feuilles du bois et l’écume des eaux, 
Bien d’autres s’en aller que le parfum des roses 

Et le chant des oiseaux.” 
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“Jai vu ma seule amie 4 jamais la plus chére 
Devenir elle-méme un sépulere blanchi, 


Une tombe vivante oii flottait la poussiére 
De notre mort chéri. 


De notre pauvre amour que dans la nuit profonde 

Nous avions sur notre cceur si doucement bereé, 

C’était plus qu’une vie, hélas! c’était un monde 
Qui s’était effacé. 


Oui, jeune et belle encore, plus belle osait-on dire, 

Je Vai vue, et ses yeux brillaient comme autrefois, 

Ses lévres s’entr’ouvraient, et ¢c’était un sourire, 
Et c’était une voix— 


Mais non plus cette voix, non plus ce doux langage, 

Ces regards adorés dans les miens confondus, 

Mon cceur encore plein d’elle errait sur son visage, 
Et ne la trouvait plus. 


Et pourtant j’aurais pu alors marcher vers elle, 

Entourer de mes bras ce sein vide et glacé, 

Et j’aurais pu crier, ‘Qu’as-tu fait, infidéle ? 
Qu’as-tu fait du passé P’ 


Mais non, il me semblait qu’une femme inconnue 
Avait pris par hasard cette voix et ces yeux; 
Et j’ai laissé passer cette froide statue 

En regardant les cieux. 


Eh bien, ce fut sans doute une horrible mistre 

Que ce riant adieu d’un étre inanimé— 

Eh bien, qu’importe encore? O Nature, 6 ma mére, 
En ai-je moins aimé ? 


Je ne veux rien savoir, ni si les champs fleurissent, 
Ni ce quil deviendra d’un simulacre humain, 
Ni si ces vastes cieux éclaireront demain 

Ce quils ensevelissent ; 


Je me dis seulement: 4 cette heure, en ce lieu, 

Un jour je fus aimé, j’aimais, elle était belle. 

J’enfouis ce trésor dans mon Ame immortelle, 
Et je l’emporte a Dieu.” 


The personal appearance of De Musset was extremely winning. 
He was of medium height, of light and elegant build. A profusion 
of blonde hair framed the oval of a charming visage, pink and white 
like the month of May; a delicate aquiline nose and a pair of 
beautiful blue eyes completed the attractions of a face which was the 
ideal type of a poet’s. Formed to inspire affection, he shed about him 
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82 ALFRED DE MUSSET. 
the suave perfume of that triple flower of love, beauty, and youth 
whose incense is irresistibly intoxicating. 


“Qwil est doux d’étre au monde et quel bien que la vie!” 


must have come home to many whose gaze lingered upon that 
delightful countenance, envying him his susceptibility, his elegance, his 
gift of song, his power of enchaining hearts. 

Such a nature, ardent, impressionable, and sensitive, can offer no 
effective resistance to the insidious seductions of the senses. This 
creature was made for love and pleasure, just as the butterfly is 
created for the companionship of the sun and the flowers. He could 
not violate the conditions of his existence. None thinks of con- 
demning the nightingale because of his song, or the violet because of 
its perfume. Yet people are found to condemn a poet because he has 
too much love! 

De Musset’s writings offer us the heartrending, and not infre- 
quently the sublime spectacle of a noble and elevated mind struggling 
against the animal instincts of nature. His soul is perpetually 
ravaged by conflicting emotions—the promptings of desire and 
a divine anger against the encroaches of an impure and devastating 
delight. On the one hand we see the youth of warm temperament, 
charming physiognomy, and delightful disposition, who allows himself 
to be overcome by the advances of an irresistible temptation which 
he has neither the strength of will, nor, it may be, the inclination, 
to resist. On the other, the. humiliated poet, wrathful, repentant, 
irritated against himself with a sublime irritation, denouncing with 
all the majesty of a prophet the evils which must inevitably befall 
those who yield to the specious allurements of a precocious sensuality : 


“Malheur & celui qui laisse la débauche 
Planter le premier clou sous sa mamelle gauche! 
Le cur d’un homme vierge est un vase profond; 
Lorsque la premiére eau qu’on y verse est impure 
La mer y passerait sans laver la souillure, 
Car Vabime est immense, et la tache est au fond.” 


In almost every page of his poems the “ cri du coeur” makes itself 
heard—the voice of the higher nature unceasingly demanding that 
satisfaction which it cannot find in the lees of the wine-cup, nor in 
the facile embraces of those for whom love is only one excitement the 
more. It is impossible for an instant (at least for those who com- 
prehend him) to confound this nervous passionate affectionate creature, 
whose very errors lean to the side of virtue, with the corrupted man 
of pleasure, the cynical viveur, the heartless roué, whose sole object in 
life is to extract as much honey as possible from the flower of existence, 
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and who relentlessly pursues his path of selfish gratification, scattermg 
broadcast the seeds of vice and misery. 

The golden-haired adolescent, crowned with the myrtle of Venus 
and the ivy-leaves of Bacchus, surrounded by a crowd of idle and 
dissolute revellers who see in him only another if a more gifted 
worshipper at their common shrine, can tune his lyre at will to a 
purer and far different strain, raising a canticle as sweet and as sublime 
as that which might have emanated from some young white-robed 
Levite treading the Temple floor—a song of praise, of enthusiasm, 
and of saintly chastity. The amorous cherubim of Beaumarchais 
can be transformed into the awe-inspiring cherubim of the prophet 
Ezekiel; the sybarite on his couch of crumpled roses can become 
as another David, lifting his pure eyes to God as he sweeps the chords 
of his harp and wakens an inspired hymn to charm the soul of the 
blind old melancholy king. 

The fact of De Musset’s unhappiness and discontent, even while 
cradled in the very lap of pleasure, proves unmistakably to what 
order of being he belongs. He knows better than anybody the price 
which will have to be paid for these burning moments in which time 
itself seems to be annihilated—knows it and chafes under it. His 
sighs are half-regretful and wholly sad. Ah! if one could resemble 
those men of stone, who shun the light and seek the friendly dark- 
ness, and find in vice both pleasure and oblivion! They are happy, 
even in their degradation—happy as Circe’s drove of swine wallowing 
in filth at the feet of the enchantress; but for him who in his soul 
still treasures up a ray of heavenly light, for him whose “ little grain 
of conscience makes him sour,” there is nothing left but death! 


“Ah, si je ressemblais 4 ces hommes de pierre 
Qui, cherchant l’ombre amie et fuyant la lumitre, 
Ont trouvé dans le vice un facile plaisir! 
Ceux-li vivent heureux .... Mais celui qui dans l’Ame 
Garde quelque lueur d’une plus noble flamme, 
Celui-li doit mourir!” 


This is the hopeless refrain which is perpetually ringing in the 
ears of those who, fatally conscious of a divine origin and a divine 
intelligence, are drawn within the maélstrom of vice and feel them- 
selves powerless to resist the force of the roaring waters which are 
whirling them round and round to destruction. 

The sweet wine thickened with honey that fills the golden chalice 
of pleasure, turns to a poisonous philter long ere the dregs aro 
drained. We are so little adapted after all to things material ; our 
strength is so feeble, our capacities so restricted; our audacious 
desires can fly only on such crippled wings. The exhausted body, 
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the disordered nerves, the upbraiding conscience—all these are so 
many indignant voices which insist upon making themselves heard, 
telling us that this is not our province, ¢his is not our destiny, and 
bidding us turn our gaze, like the Mignon of Goethe, to where in a 
land without shadow or stain are blooming the perennial pleasures of 
the spirit, whose indulgence can neither disgust nor satiate. 

In one of his ballads Swinburne represents God and the Devil 
throwing dice for the possession of the soul of Faustine, the Power 
of Evil getting the advantage. One might well apply this audacious 
fable to the soul of De Musset, whose latter years seemed indeed to 
betray that God’s part in him was battered out, and that the Devil 
was in this case triumphant also. 

The man who had sobbed over a dead bird like a tender-hearted 
girl, like Lesbia over her favourite sparrow—the man upon whom 
music exercised so powerful an influence that at times it could render 
him actually unconscious—now mixes rum with his beer at the Café 
d’Orsay, in order to obscure that marvellous brain from which has 
sprung so much that is exquisite and refined, and chase by the 
incoherent dreams of intoxication the fugitive shadows that flit 
through the chambers of memory. Wrinkled, repellent, and wan 
as ashes, Vice, with pitiful smile and shuddering eyelids, has 
replaced the rosy Eros crowned with myrtle-blooms who led the 
Graces and the Muses supinely captive. The boudoir has sunk into 
the brothel ; the harmless exhilaration of the “vin des amoureux” 
has been succeeded by the sullen stupor or the mad frenzy lurking 
in the draught of opal absinthe. Orgies in which the heart that is 
capable of no more feeling fails to arouse the inept and sluggish 
senses, are all that is left in exchange for the hours of ecstasy and warm 
delight that wafted the poet’s soul to heaven on an ambrosial cloud 
he glowing shapes divinely eloquent of youth, and beauty, and be- 
witchment, and all the delicious abandonment of dawning passion 
have faded away before the shameless spectres of degraded womanhood 
that flit like birds of ill-omen along the Boulevards at nightfall. 

O infamy! Was there no one to save the poet of youth and love 
from this, the crowning disgrace of all ?—to throw his “bonbons « la 
vanille” into the lap of such creatures as these, to toy with their 
purchased tresses, to print his kisses upon their insolent foreheads ? 
He, the cavalier-poet of the exquisite ‘ Andalouse,’ “ pdle comme 
un beaw soir d’automne ;” of “ Madame la Marquise,” the beautiful, 
the brunette ; of the Comtesse Juana; of all that bevy of dainty 
delicate ladies in satin corsets, and floating laces, and ravishing 
toilettes, with their petits minois de femme coquette, who lifted his 
blonde curls with their tiny gloved hands, and approached their per- 
fumed lips to his pale and charming forehead! He, the “ page 
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amoureue Cune fée” ! He, who in his amours was tender and artless 
as a collegian! He, of all men, to descend to the Phrynes of the 
pavement ! 

Where was the capricious woman of genius, the author of ‘ Consuels’ 
and ‘ Lelia,’ and the delightful ‘ Lettres d’un Voyageur,’ who was the 
master-passion of his life, and whose influence was capable of exor- 
cising the demon from the bosom of this angel? Tout lasse, tout 
casse, tout passe. Venice, its nights and its delights, were all for- 
gotten. So was the sweet-souled singer who years before went thither 
with a heart, and who after a fever in which his intellect and life 
were alike threatened returned home without one. Corinne had 
ceased to occupy herself with him to whom she once wrote in accents 
of the purest sympathy, “ Tot aussi tu as éé cloué sur une croia.” 
Life is short, and genius with its all-consuming fever of illusion has 
little time for retrospective memories. The emotion of to-day 
obliterates the emotion of yesterday, as one wave destroys the traces 
of another. One is perpetually finding oneself conjugating the verb 
to love, in a past tense. Jaime becomes J’ai aimé, before we are 
hardly conscious of the transition. 

De Musset had lived long enough for undying fame, too long for 
happiness ; too long, alas! for fair repute. “Je suis le potte de la 
jeunesse,” he had cried to his brother despairingly, “je dois m’en 
aller avec le printemps! Je ne voudrais pas passer Cage de Raphael, 
de Mozart, de la divine Malibran.” And yet he lingered on year 
after year, until he was forty-seven,—he who had wished for an 
existence as brief and brilliant as that of a falling star ! 

It was doubtless the will of God whom he had offended, that in 
these heavy after-days he should work out his own punishment, so 
that nothing but peace should await him beyond the grave. Poor 
poet! the misery of that time—flowerless, songless, scentless, bereft of 
the magic illusion of love, and haunted by a confused crowd of mad- 
dening memories—must more than have redeemed all his follies 
engendered by despair ! 

What a sad picture is presented to us in those few memorable lines 
which he scribbled upon a half-sheet of paper, crumpling it up imme- 
diately afterwards, and tossing it upon the floor, where it was found 
by the valet of his host and friend ! 


“J’ai perdu ma force et mau vie, 
Et mes amis et ma gaité; 
J’ai perdu jusqu’é la fierté 
Qui faisait croire 4 mon génie. 
* * * * 


Dieu parle, il faut qu’on lui réponde, 
Le seul bien qui me reste au monde 
Est davoir quelquefois pleuré.” 
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He perished, not indeed as he had fondly hoped to do, with the 
perishing of Spring, but with her coming in. Nature saluted the 
parting soul with her softest and most benign smiles, as though she 
predicted for the beloved singer not loss but a gain. On the second 
day of the month of flowers, the sweet May month sacred to poets 
since the world began, the fragile spirit of De Musset passed pain- 
lessly away. His last breath escaped from his lips without a struggle. 
It was the mere fluttering of the wings of the butterfly, to which the 
ancients likened the liberated soul of man, and which Psyche, the 
pure and lovely, wears upon her forehead as an emblem of the diviner 
essence of the human creature. 

He, who had dragged his azure mantle in the filth of the gutter, 
wrapped himself at the hour of death in “the white robe of a 
mysterious chastity.” One who stood by that bedside in the tender 
light of the breaking morn, would have deemed that he had been a 
witness to the departing of an innocent child—a child who, without 
terror or suffering, yields up its quiet breath, and passes on the bosom 
of some angel into the presence of a compassionate Father. So mar- 
vellously at that supreme moment did the poet extinguish the man ; 
the virginity of the spirit that could not be defiled triumph over the 
feeble body ruined by the riot of a thousand evil hours. 

O mysterious moment! not to be approached even in thought 
without fear and trembling ; the absorption of that incorruptible ray 
of light called a poet’s soul, by the Great Luminary called God! 

Let Religion be consoled, and Society satisfied. The last lines of 
De Musset were a cry to the Eternal. Ils en arrivent toujours la— 
ces autres. A crucifix was found under the deathbed-pillow of the 
hardened cynic Byron; Voltaire, the prince of atheists, attested with 
his last breath to the existence of a Supreme Being. It is well that 
these things should be known. They are more eloquent than the 
ravings of a whole college of Jesuits, 
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‘Chat Vight in Sune.” 


By THE Autor or “Parytuts,” “Montiy Bawy,” &c. 





“Wuat acharming day, grandmamma!” says Mr. Wilding, walking 
into the small morning-room in Penywern Road, South Kensington, 
and directing a genial glance at the faded remains of what once was 
beauty, reposing in an antiquated armchair. 

It is a charming day. Outside, the sun is beating heavily on 
road and house, and such luckless beings as must walk abroad. The 
whole earth is bowing before its majesty, going humbly, and im- 
ploring with faint gasps a breath of air. Inside, the blinds are all 
pulled down as though to exclude it, and in the grate a fire—an 
actual, roaring, maddening fire—is burning. 

“Charming is it?” says grandmamma, declining to see the 
geniality of her visitor. “Can Nature produce a charming day in 
this age? J think it chilly.” 

She is sitting with her knees well into the fire, and with the grim 
expression that usually greets her grandson’s approach upon her 
withered lips. 

“Why not try a foot-warmer and a fur cloak?” says Mr. Wilding, 
furtively wiping his brow. “You don’t take half care of yourself; 
and really during the present inclemency 

“May I ask what has brought you here to-day?” interrupts she, 
with an amount of ungraciousness difficult to combat. But he is 
accustomed to her incivility ; and as Hecuba is nothing to him, and 
he is less to Hecuba, he hardly takes it to heart. 

“An overpowering desire to see you,” he replies indolently, but 
with an admirable assumption of amiability. 

“Pray spare your gibes when addressing me,” says the old lady 
tartly. “Keep them for your unfortunate clients, if you have any. 
Something besides a dutiful consideration for my welfare has brought 
you here to-day. What is it?” 

“What an intelligent person you are, grandmamma,” murmurs 
he languidly, with what is meant for enthusiasm, but ends in 
sarcasm. ‘Concealment with you is impossible. Another—but, of 
course, a very secondary—motive has brought me here this morning. 
The fact is, I have some stalls for the Opera, and I thought perhaps 
Brenda might like to hear Patti again,” 

And to hear her with you alone! Certainly not! Nothing of 
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the sort,” says Lady Molyneux, with emphasis. “If that is your 
mission, George, it is unsuccessful. I shall never give my consent.” 

“T never dreamt you would,” replies the prudent George, who had 
dreamt it fondly, nevertheless. ‘Josephine will come with us. You 
can scarcely object to trusting her with her married sister.” 

“Humph, José? I always say José is only half married, that man 
makes such a fool of her.” 

“ And even if José were not in question, why should she not come 
with me alone?” pursues he, his foot on the fender, his eyes on 
the repellent old face, so lined and seared with age and querulous 
discontent. “Surely a cousin may count as a brother any day.” 

“May it? I don’t think so. I cannot say how society may 
regard it in these indecent days, but, in my time, one relative was 
never mistaken for another. Besides, there are cousins and cousins.” 

“ And which am I?” asks he, with so much careless indifference 
as stings her. 

“Yow are your father’s son,” replies she bitterly. ‘No one of 
the blood ever came to good.” 

“T can’t say you are over civil,” returns he, with a little insolent 
shrug; and then the door opens, and Brenda herself enters quickly, and 
with the unpremeditated manner of one who anticipates an empty 
room. Seeing George, she starts perceptibly, smiles involuntarily, 
and blushes beautifully. 

She is a very pretty girl, of middle height, with large dark eyes 
shaded by lengthy lashes, a s/ante mouth, and the dearest little nose 
in the world. 

“Ha! Brenda,” says grandmamma, looking round—the blush 
and ready smile have faded by this time, and are a secret between 
her and her cousin—“ come here.” 

The girl, having shaken hands with George in a calm orthodox 
fashion, goes up to Lady Molyneux’s chair, and, standing behind 
her, leans on the top of it. So standing, her face is hidden from 
grandmamma. 

“T have some tickets for to-night. I want grandmamma to let 
you come and hear Patti,” repeats Wilding coldly. 

Miss Molyneux is preparing{to go into ecstasies over this news, 
when she is stopped by a vigorous gesture of the hand and a frown 
from her cousin. Changing her réle on the spot, she says indifferently : 

“T have seen Patti so often. It is good of you, George, to think 
of me; but really——” 

“Eh!” says grandmamma, making a praiseworthy but utterly 
hopeless effort to turn her neck so as to see the flower-like face 
bending over her chair. “What is it yousay? Not care? I beg, 
Brenda, you will not try to copy the blasé airs that distinguish, and 
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render obnoxious, the youth of to-day. I think you ought to go. 
The tickets are bought, and I object to extravagance. Certainly you 
should go, if it were not for Disney. Is it that you think he would 
object ?” anxiously. 

“T was not thinking of Lord Disney,” says the girl proudly. 

Wilding is staring very hard at her, and she lowers her eyes; and 
flushes hotly—she scarcely knows why. Perhaps she fears he may 
see the repugnance, and detestation, and deep grief that disfigure 
the beauty of her face. 

“Even if Brenda is to marry Lord Disney,” says Wilding calmly, 
carefully particular about giving him his formal title, “I do not 
CT rg 

“ Tf,” interrupts the old dame fiercely ; “if indeed!” 

“Dost thou answer me with ‘ifs’ ?” says Wilding in a low tone to 
his cousin, who returns his glance with a faint, a very faint smile. 

“Of course she will marry him,” goes on grandmamma shrilly. 
“What! throw even a doubt upon an engagement that has lasted 
since Brenda was fifteen! an engagement so admirable, so suitable, 
so splendid with regard to settlements! It is like you, George, to 
disregard its importance. A girl without a penny; like father, like 
son; reckless—reckless ! ” 

“Do you think he will break this suitable engagement if Brenda 
goes to the Opera with her sister?” asks Wilding in an impossible 
tone. 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure, what he may think of it,” says 
grandmamma perplexed. “You see Disney in many ways is—is— 
eccentric.” 

“He would be you know, at his age,” says Wilding slowly. 

“What do you mean, George ? ” 

“T mean, eccentricity generally accompanies old age,” says Wilding 
obstinately. 

“He is not old. Certainly not old. He is just in his prime.” 

“So difficult to define that word ‘ prime,” murmurs he provokingly. 
“ But of course I erred, He can’t be old. He is even younger than 
you, grandmamma ! ” 

“ Perhaps, after all, I may as well see Patti again before the season 
closes,” puts in Brenda lightly. “As you seem to advise my going, 
grandmamma, I shall accept George’s offer.” 

“Well, be sure you take my latch-key: I can’t have my servants 
kept up all night ;” says Lady Molyneux, determined to sustain her 
unamiability to its dreary end. “ Half-past ten is my hour. And 
as José will be with you, you can let yourself in and go to bed, for 
one night, without assistance. Core hates late hours.” As Core, her 

ladyship’s maid, is virtually mistress of the house, tyrannising even 
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over the tyrant grandmamma, every one sees the sense of this 
remark, 

“T sha’n’t forget, dear,” says Brenda, straightening Lady Moly- 
neux’s cap, which has gone somewhat awry during the heat of 
argument. 

“Then I suppose the matter has arranged itself,’ says Wilding 
quietly. “Good-bye, grandmamma. I shall see you to-night, 
Brenda,” holding out his hand. She gives him hers, and raises, to 
his, eyes luminous and glad. She does not care to conceal from him 
the satisfaction that warms her heart as she dwells upon the pleasure 
that lies before her. Perhaps she hardly knows how dangerously 
sweet that pleasure is. Is it indeed Patti, or George Wilding’s voice, 
she likes best to hear ? She has promised to marry Disney, and she 
will marry him ; of course, that is quite settled. Nothing can alter 
that ; but just now—now—for a little while out of all her life, why 
not be happy ? 

And José will be with her. Dear José! Nothing can be sweeter 
than José! Once or twice before she has gone to the Opera with 
her and George, and she has always been so engrossed with the music 
and so deaf to all other sounds, and so absolutely determined not to 
enter into conversation of any sort, with any one, that Brenda and 
George might as well have been alone. 

“ Yes, to-night,” she says softly, and smiles at him again, and 
sends him away outwardly calm, but with a heart that curses fate 
and grandmamma, and, above all, Lord Disney. 

* * * * * 

At the appointed hour he calls for her, and at his command she 
descends the stairs beneath the gaslight, clad in her prettiest gown, 
with a soft blue cashmere cloak around her, and on her head the 
daintiest of swansdown hoods, from which her eyes look out, dark 
and misty and loving. Her hair is roaming at its own sweet will 
across her low broad forehead, her colour is somewhat heightened, 
altogether she looks distractingly pretty as she steps into the night 
brougham, and they drive away to Cromwell Road to take up José. 

Alas! José is not to be taken up! (the expression of sorrow is all 
my own); upon the stairs, with a huge white fleecy shawl twisted 
round her unhappy head, she stands, ‘ like Niobe, all tears.’ 

“Tt is toothache,” she explains in muffled tones. That fiend amongst 
pains has laid hold of her, and having her safely in his clutches, 
refuses to release her without a heavy fine. Fred—her husband—has 
gone for a dentist to extract this fine. 

“ And of course it is dreadful, darling, really quite too dreadful, but 
you see I can’t go; so George must have sole charge of you to- 
night,” 
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“Grandmamma will be so angry,” says Brenda nervously. 

“Why need she know. Grandmamma is an old bore,” says José, 
with heartfelt meaning. She is very young, and is a person of 
undeniable spirit; and, as a fact, regards grandmamma with irrever- 
ence, and Lord Disney with disgust and openest disdain. “She will 
never find it out,” she goes on as cheerfully as the fiend in possession 
will permit her. “If I had listened to all her crotchets and world- 
worn theories, a year ago, I shouldn’t be married to Fred now. Oh! 
dear, Oh! dear, will he never come! This pain is maddening. 
There, go away, you two. And take great care of her, George. And 
bring her home directly, you know ; and I shall tell Fred to suppress 
all about the dentist to-morrow.” 

“Tt sounds very deceitful, doesn’t it ?” says poor Brenda. 

“Tt is nothing when you are used to it,” replies the married sister. 

“ And I am safe to be found out; I always am,” says Brenda. 

“ Well, it is all grandmamma’s own fault. On her head be it,” says 
José, who seems to enjoy the situation far more than the other two. 
“Never be a bugbear, Brenda ; you see what awful mischief accrues 
from making oneself a bogey. Oh! I shall go out of my mind if 
this hateful pain continues much longer. Go away, do. And come 
and see me to-morrow, and tell me all about it.” 

* * * * * 

The Opera is charming, and Patti excels herself; but time flies, 
and bright things fade, and soon the curtain drops, and Spanish 
castles fall; and Brenda, with a sigh, places her hand upon her cousin’s 
arm, and soon they have made their way through the fashionable 
throng, and are speeding homewards through the deserted streets. 

As they arrive at number seven, some clock in the distance chimes 
twelve. They run up the steps, and Brenda puts her hand in her 
pocket to draw ont the latch-key. 

“Be sure you don’t commit yourself about José’s defection,” says 
Wilding ; and then he stops short, struck by the change in her face. 

“George, did I give you the key ?” she asks in a frightened tone. 

“No. It was on the sideboard when we came out. I told you to 
remember it. Have you not got it?” 

“T have not. I never brought it at all. I must have given it to 
you,” desperately. 

“T am sure you did not.” 

“Nevertheless try. Try your pockets. Try every pocket you 
have,” says Brenda miserably. 

He does try every pocket, one after the other, but in vain, no key 
betrays itself anywhere. 

“ Well, never mind,” says George, we must only aa good face on 
the matter, and ring up the servants,” 
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“Ring! You might ring until morning! You might ring until 
you were black in the face!” exclaims Brenda with the impatience 
of despair, “and nobody could hear you. Why, they all sleep at the 
very top of the house, beyond all hearing; and grandmamma never 
will get a bell put to their rooms. What 7s to be done?” 

“Come to José.” 

“José has no servants’ bell either, and they all go to bed early,” 
replies Miss Molyneux on the verge of tears. 

“Good gracious,” says Mr. Wilding, at last thoroughly roused to 
a sense of the awfulness of the situation ; “ what on earth shall we 
do?” 

It is a dark and gloomy night. The “Chaste Diana” has sulked 
and gone to bed; the stars are nowhere. Not a sound disturbs the 
silence that envelopes the quiet road, except an occasional cough 
from Fenmore the coachman, who is waiting with the brougham to 
convey Wilding home, and who sits upon the box the very model of 
propriety, and never so much as glances in their direction. Perhaps 
he is wrapt in fond dreams of days gone by when he and Mrs. 
Fenmore were “ a-courting,” and has a secret sympathy for the two 
on the doorstep. 

A huge black cat, hideous as a gnome, springs from some dark 
corner, and with a weird yell rushes across the road, and disappears 
down some area at the opposite side. 

“This all comes of doing what I knew was wrong” says Brenda 
presently, finding her companion silent. “I wish,” ungratefully, 
“you had never asked me to go to that horrible Opera.” 

“T thought she sang very well,” alluding to Patti. “And I 
certainly couldn’t be expected to know how things were going to 
turn out,” says Mr. Wilding, somewhat aggrieved. 

“You shouldn’t have listened to José ; you should have brought me 
straight home. It is all your fault,” says Brenda, most unfairly. 

“Well, it wasn’t I forgot the latch-key, anyhow,” says Mr. 
Wilding, unwisely incensed. 

At this unlucky speech, his cousin, seeing at last a good opening, 
gives way to bitter reproach. 

“Yes, that is just like you,” she says, large tears gathering in her 
lovely eyes. ‘To upbraid me now, when I am most unhappy. If 
you were in trouble, George, I would not treat you so.” 

“Don’t speak to me like that,” says Wilding miserably. “I am 
far more upset about this unfortunate matter than you can be.” 

“That is impossible. Grandmamma can’t look at you, as though 
she meant to devour you in one bite.” 

“Tf I had anywhere to take you,” goes on George, “any home of 
my own, with some old aunt at the head of it, for instance. Lots of 
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fellows have aunts who live with them,” grudgingly. “But I never 
saw the aunt that would live with me; and of course a bachelor’s 
rooms wouldn’t do, not if I paced the streets all night. Why on 
earth am I not married?” says Mr. Wilding distractedly. 

“Ts this a time to talk nonsense?” asks Brenda with sudden 
vehemence. “Of course, if you were married, I should not be here 
at all, and that would end the whole matter.” 

She is looking up at him from under the bewitching hood, with 
two angry eyes, that say far more than their owner is aware of. Her 
lips are quivering; two crimson spots enrich each rounded cheek. 
Wilding, gazing at her extreme beauty, loses his head. 

“Tam not sure of that,” he says unsteadily. “I think if I were 
married, you, and you only, would be standing just there.” 

“George! George! have you forgotten?” entreats she, shrinking 
from him. 

“T have forgotten nothing, not even Disney,” returns he recklessly. 
“T know you don’t care for that ghastly old corpse, laid out by Poole ; 
how could you? And I love you, darling—darling. Forgive me, 
Brenda; I should not speak to you like this now, and here, but it has 
been on my heart for so long, and—I can’t help it. But, if you 
will give me even the faintest encouragement, you shall never 
marry Disney, I swear.” 

Perhaps he might have said even more, but Miss Molyneux has 
burst into tears, and has covered her face with her hands, and is 
sobbing quietly but bitterly. 

“Don’t do that, Brenda,” exclaims he passionately. ‘I can stand 
anything but that. Look here,” desperately, “something must be 
done, you know; you can’t stay here all night. Wait one moment.” 

Running down the steps he touches the devoted Fenmore’s elbow, 
and says something to him in a low tone. An earnest conversation 
follows. Then comes a faint sound as of silver falling upon silver, 
and then Wilding returns to his cousin’s side. 

“Come,” he says, quietly taking her hand. “I have arranged 
for you. There is no help for it, Brenda; you must do as_I tell 

ou.” 
, Brenda, still crying silently, suffers herself to be led to the 
carriage, and together they enter it again, and drive away. 


* * 


At luncheon, next day, Brenda is singularly silent. Lady 
Molyneux has fortunately asked few questions about last night’s 
proceedings, and Lord Disney—who is with them—disdains to seek 
information about anything in which Wilding has had a part. 
Theodore, Brenda’s brother, is also present. 

Grandmamma’s indifference is all that can be desired ; Disney’s 
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sullen silence equally happy; and, in fact, all is going merry as a 
marriage-bell, until Theodore unconsciously, but fatally, lets fall 
a bombshell that blows the blessed calm to atoms. 

“Tsay, Brenda, it was well you forgot your latch-key last night,” 
says this misguided youth with the utmost bonhomie. “I found it 
on the sideboard after you had left; and but for it could not have 
let myself in, as I have lost my own.” 

His sister turns very white. 

“ Brenda’s—my latch-key, you mean,” says grandmamma quickly. 
“But you dream, Theodore; Brenda had it with her at the Opera; 
she herself could not have got in without it.” 

Brenda casts an anguished glance at Theodore, who is—and, what 
is worse, looks—distinctly puzzled. 

“Explain, Brenda. You surely had it,” says grandmamma in a 
voice that admits of no evasion. Disney, laying down his knife and 
fork, gazes with half-closed eyes at the embarrassed girl. 

“Had what, grandmamma?” asks she faintly, to gain time. 

“What? The latch-key. Are you deaf?” says grandmamma. 

Brenda is silent. Lies are at any time abhorrent to her, and 
now to tell one will be useless, as her hesitation has been marked. 

“Brenda, speak!” says grandmamma, in an awful tone. “You 
had it with you?” 

“Of course she had! What a fuss about nothing. It must have 
been my own I found,” breaks in Theodore, lying valiantly, but 
vainly. 

“T had not, grandmamma,” says Brenda bravely, but in accents 
hardly intelligible. 

“Then pray how did you come in last night? ” 

“T did not come in at all,” replies Brenda in an agony. “ Grand- 
mamma, listen, let me explain F 

But grandmamma is quite past explanation. She has risen, and is 
standing with both her old withered hands pressed upon the table, as 
though to support her under this crowning horror, and is glaring 
at the terrified child with fierce dark eyes, 

“ Am I to understand,” she says, “that you spent last night out of 
my house?” 

“Tf you would let me speak,” says Brenda, sobbing. 

“ Answer me, wretched girl. Were you with your sister ? ” 

“No. She——” 

“Not here, nor with your sister, but with George Wilding, I 
presume. Hah! Not another word! I always knew what would 
come of your intimacy with that degraded young man.” 

“This is all shocking—shocking,” says Lord Disney in his slow, 
ageravating manner. “ And, er ”—brilliantly—“ shocking ! Of course 
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Miss Molyneux, this, this young man—your cousin—having found 
more favour in your sight than I have been fortunate enough to find, 
I beg to resign my present position, and withdraw from an engage- 
ment that no doubt is irksome to you. You will pardon me, Lady 
Molyneux, if I say this is all very sad, very sad,” with an elaborate 
bow. 

“Sad—it is disgraceful! Go, girl, to your room, and stay there 
until I decide on what shall be done with you. My roof shall no 
longer cover one so lost to all sense o: Zi 

Theodore, rising abruptly, goes to his sister’s side and passes his 
arm round her. 

“ Look here, grandmamma, stop all that,” he says with a frown ; “it 
might do at the ‘ Duke’s,’ but it is out of place here, and I won’t have 
Brenda abused.” 

Here some one, with a grateful smile, removes his arm from Brenda’s 
waist, and places his own there instead. It is George Wilding, who 
has entered unannounced ; just a minute or two before a small, plain 
woman, who appears, and stands unnoticed in the doorway, with a 
pretty swansdown cloak and hood upon her arm, that contrasts oddly 
with her own meaner garments. 

“Who is abusing Brenda?” demands George Wilding, looking 
quietly upon the assembled group, yet with a curious light in his 
eyes that marks him dangerous in his present mood. “ Who is 
casting even the faintest slur upon her? He shall answer to me for it.” 

He stares coldly, and somewhat insolently, at Lord Disney as he 
speaks, and that discreet nobleman, dropping his eyeglass, discovers 
a difficulty in finding it again. 

“Tye made some beastly mistake, you know. It is all my fault,” 
says Theodore, with extreme contrition. 

Here the plain little woman in the doorway, perceiving a lull in the 
conversation, comes timidly forward. 

“Please, Miss Molyneux, I have brought you your Opera cloak,” she 
says, “as I feared you might be wanting it again to-night.” 

“ Oh, thank you,” says Wilding, turning to her promptly. “ Perhaps, 
Mrs. Fenmore, as you are here, you will kindly tell Lady Molyneux 
of all your goodness to Miss Brenda last night. How you took her 
in, and made her very comfortable in your own house, when—because 
of the stupidity of the arrangements in this house—she found herself 
out in the cold ; and how you, yourself, brought her safely back here 
this morning.” 

“Oh! I’m sure, my lady,” says the coachman’s wife, dropping a 
curtsey, “I’m only sorry I couldn’t do more for Miss Molyneux. I 


doubt she was desperate uncomfortable, my lady; but I did my 
best.” 
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“What is all this?” says grandmamma. “TI fail to understand ; 
and riddles are an abomination to me.” 

“When we found it impossible to ring up your servants, and knew 
the latch-key had been forgotten, I took Brenda to Mrs. Fenmore’s 
house, where, if not exactly in a Belgravian mansion, she was at least 
as safe as in the home of a duchess,” with a kind bow to Mrs. 
Fenmore. “Don’t cry, Brenda, tears are too sacred to be wasted on 
such a miserable occasion as the present.” 

“Did Miss Molyneux sleep in your house last night?” asks Lady 
Molyneux, addressing the coachman’s wife, and insolently giving 
Wilding to understand she refuses to credit his story unsupported. 

“Yes, my lady; she came to me a little after twelve o'clock, and 
proud I was, my lady, to be of the least service to her. I brought 
her back myself this morning, which I hope, Miss—” respectfully 
to Brenda—* you didn’t catch cold, and are none the worse for your 
strange bed; which Fenmore do say that change of sheets at any time 
is most dangerous.” 

“JT am quite well, and I thank you very much, Mrs. Fenmore,” 
says Brenda, in-a stifled tone. As her face is pressed against George’s 
grey coat, this is hardly cause for wonder. 

“As for you, sir,” says Wilding, turning to the discomfited lord, 
“having heard you with my own ears decline the honour of an alliance 
with this young lady, I beg to tell you it was just as well you did so 
—it saves trouble, as she had not the smallest intention of marrying 
you.” 

“ Sir!” exclaims the aristocratic fossil, taking fire at this insult. 

“No, sir, not the smallest,” repeats Wilding contemptuously ; 
“she has the good—I mean, of course, the bad—taste to prefer me, 
which, after all, when one comes to think of it, is only natural. 
What bond could there be between May and December ?” 

“ Brenda,” begins grandmamma, with much wrath. 

“Go and put on your things, Brenda,” interrupts George sternly. 
“T shall take you to your sister. Go, my love,” in a fond whisper to 
the trembling girl, who at the word escapes gladly from the room. 
“You, madam, have behaved infamously to her,” goes on George, 
determined to carry things with a high hand. “And when you said 
she should never sleep another night beneath your roof, you spoke 
the truth. José will receive her, and she shall stay with her until I 
marry her. I will not have her heart broken. If you wish to 
apologise to her for this morning’s conduct, you can see her at 
Cromwell Road.” 

Having made this galling suggestion, he has the good sense to 
beat an instant retreat. 

“T must say I think you deserve every bit of it,” says Theodore 
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to his stricken grandame. “You have acted towards Brenda, for 
the last two years, like a regular old Tartar, and here’s the end of it.” 

“Leave the room, you wicked boy,” commands grandmamma in 
a shrill tone ; and Theodore for once obliges her, more, I think, because 
he wishes to go than from any high sense of duty. 

“And I have always borne with that boy, and humoured him in 
every respect,” says Lady Molyneux, mopping her eyes indignantly. 
“To say I deserved such treatment—I !—— 

“T can’t help saying I agree with Theodore,” says Lord Disney 
solemnly, with aggravating slowness. 

“Eh!” says grandmamma, instantly putting down the handker- 
chief, and turning to face the enemy with renewed vigour, as she 
scents hostility in a fresh and unexpected quarter. 

“Yes, yes! You have acted abominably,” goes on Disney, who is 
evidently not afraid of an old woman. “You have accused that 
charming young lady, your granddaughter, of an indiscretion she 
would scorn to commit. You have jumped at conclusions, and its— 
its—its execrable form, madam, to jump at conclusions.” 

“*Form!’” says grandmamma witheringly, “ what is it you mean 
by that? Is it the ‘human form divine’ you are mumbling about ? 
or is it slang you are using! If so, I think it most unbecoming in 
any one of our age, to ape the vile manners of the present day.” 

This is a cruel shaft; and the elderly beau, in spite of Poole and 
Hoby and Rimmel, winces perceptibly. 

“You should have investigated matters before going too far,” says 
he, somewhat depressed. 

“So should you,” retorts she ; “ you were in a vast hurry, methinks, 
to relinquish your bride.” 

“T blame you for it all,” returns he fiercely. 

“Tut, man! Don’t think J care for either your blame or cen- 
sure,” says this indomitable old dame, regarding him scornfully. 
“George Wilding will marry her now, and that puts a finish to it. 
And I’m not sure I’m not glad of it. Demanding your pardon, 
Disney, I begin to think he is the better man of the two!” 

“Your opinion, madam, is of course indisputable,” with a low 
bow. “But yet I flatter myself your granddaughter was willing 
enough to become Lady Disney, until you 

“Did you ever hear of young Lochinvar?” asks grandmamma 
with a maddening cackle; “it reminds me somewhat of your case. 
And what was that George Wilding said about ‘May and December ?’ 
Ha—ha—good, very good !” 

“You are an odious old woman!” says my lord, losing all 
patience. 

“Eh ?—where’s your vaunted manners, Disney? Your courtly 
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bow—your incomparable smile? I will trouble you to leave this 
room, this instant,” says she, striking her gold-headed cane upon the 
floor with considerable force. 

“T obey you, madam, willingly—and now take my leave of it, 
and of the house, and of you too, I hope, for ever,” returns he 
furiously ; and, striding up the room and through the hall, passes 
beyond the portals of number seven—never to return ! 
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Letters from Constantinople. 





My pEaR Frrenp,—In my last I promised you my next letter should 
treat particularly of Turkish women and life in the harem. The 
subject is a delicate and painful one—I must not probe too deeply, 
nor extend my survey too far, or I should shock you immensely and 
disgust you more. I can but skim the surface of the dark waters 
that hide so much moral deformity, and present you with a picture 
or two from the numerous tableaux that illustrate many a dark 
tragedy. 

How the advance of civilisation in Turkey can be sanely looked 
for while women occupy the place of slaves, is one of those problems 
T leave it to philanthropists to solve. ‘The widespread belief out here 
is, that no radical regeneration of the young can take place while the 
parent stock remains. 

But first as to Turkish beauties, about whom so much has been 
written and so little really known. Are they indeed the houris we 
have been taught to consider them? Are they the timid, gentle, 
gazelle-like partners of their jealous lords? Alas! poets and dra- 
matists have very much misled us: their chief beauty is in the 
mystery that surrounds them; and the closer we see them, both 
physically and morally, the less do we admire. 

In general they have oval faces, clear olive skins, languishing dark 
eyes, and beautiful hands soft as velvet and white as snow—beyond 
this, nothing. They lack the natural grace and pretty coquetry of 
our Levantine belles, and the firm tread, elegant manners, and 
becoming modesty of European women. Their figures are clumsy, 
their features somewhat harsh, their lips full and often thick; they 
walk with a roll. (their legs being bowed), and even their natural 
attractions depend more or less upon artificial aid. They thickly 
powder their faces, blacken their brows and dye their eyelids and 
lashes, so that when half veiled by the yashmak screen, they are 
certainly striking and present a dazzling effect ; but under other cir- 
cumstances most of them would pass unobserved. 

Many of the children are beautiful, with round rosy, plump faces 
and golden brown hair ; their dress is, however, frightful and ridiculous : 
they wear wide pantaloons, and long skirts of some outrageous colour 
(often yellow), badly fitting shoes, and a smartly coloured cap perched 
on the top of their heads. The yashmak (or veil) worn by Turkish 
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women was formerly made of thick muslin and completely hid the 
features. 

A fold passes over the mouth, under the chin, and is carried up 
over the ears; a still wider fold encircles the forehead, leaving the 
eyes alone uncovered, the whole surmounting a gaily coloured little 
headdress which is joined on to the hair at the back. 

Nowadays the yashmak is often composed of the finest tarlatan so 
that the whole of the features are clearly visible and much of the 
illusion respecting Turkish beauty has consequently been dispelled. 

It has been well remarked that the young and pretty women wear 
the veil loosely, and of the thinnest material, while the old and ugly 
bandage up their faces with jealous care as though fearful of the 
admiring glances of the profane. The want of fresh air and exercise, 
an inordinate love of sweet food, &c., destroy their health, and at 
thirty a Turkish hawrwn is careworn, wrinkled, and often a confirmed 
invalid. 

But the Turkish children, you will ask ; they at least may be taught 
better things? Alas! here is the saddest question of all. Many 
of the advanced Turks now give their girls a taste of Frank life. 
Hither they engage European governesses for their education or they 
send them to a Christian school to get asmattering of the French 
and English languages. But at twelve years of age this education 
ceases abruptly. They are then shut up, their countenances no 
longer visible to men, and in a few years are married to some one 
whom probably they have never seen. The one panacea the law 
has bestowed on married women is divorce. If not content with her 
husband, she may leave him, and take another, and another, although 
to her only one is permitted at a time. 

At five or six years of age the Turkish boy is taken out of his 
mother’s hands, and put under the control of men. He no longer 
does her any obedience, and in many cases hardly distinguishes her 
from the other females composing the harem. A few years later he 
passes at once from the gross ignorance of the child to the full 
demands of manhood; at seventeen or eighteen a wife is given him, 
and his mother exercises over her and his offspring an authority to 
which he himself was never subject. Such is the Turkish custom. 

The wife herself is in no case treated as the friend or companion of 
her husband. They never talk, go out, visit, or eat together. They 
have separate apartments both for day and night. The husband’s 
male friends are never admitted into the women’s apartments, nor of 
course do female visitors ever intrude into the men’s. The women 
pass their time in dressing, gossiping, frequenting the bath, or in 
paying and receiving visits among themselves. Smoking is of 
course their universal passe-temps. 
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One other diversion remains (dear to the female heart of all 
nations)—shopping ; and I assure you this is made no light business 
in this country. It is a most amusing sight to see a company of 
Turkish women at the bazaars, bargaining, coaxing, abusing the 
vendor of some coveted article (which they never intend to buy). 
Many a tedious hour is doubtless thus whiled away. The Turkish 
wife has naturally not much affection for her husband ; she is treated 
as part of his goods and chattels and demeans herself accordingly. 
His theory being that the most exemplary wife would betray her 
husband had she but the opportunity, she does not care to prove the 
contrary, and accepts the status assigned her as she accepts her fate. 

Her love of scandal, her proneness to intrigue, her hatred and jealousy 
of Christian women, are the’natural outcomings of such a narrowed life. 
Tyrannised over by her mother-in-law, in turns caressed and neglected 
by her capricious lord, lightly esteemed by her children, pitied or 
hated by her slaves and attendants, and not finding in her religion a 
shadow of comfort or support, can we be surprised that such an 
unhappy being should sow dissensions in her family and be the fruit- 
ful source of much misery and crime? 

Perhaps the most striking fact to a stranger is the little interest 
Turkish women seem to inspire among the gallant population of our 
city. But such strangers are perhaps unaware of the danger of a 
word or even of a look; a prolonged gaze into the carriage of a 
grande dame Twrque may provoke the ire of an attendant eunuch 
and cause him to lay about right and left the heavy whip with which 
he is often provided: but the greatest danger lies in the treacherous 
encouragement of the grande dame herself. 

Some years ago a Monsieur B——, a young Frenchman of this 
town, became enamoured of one of these veiled Junos, whose soft 
glances seemed to reveal a reciprocal passion. 

Day after day he awaited her carriage at a corner of the principal 
thoroughfare, and day after day the bewitching eyes drew him 
caressingly to his doom. Still no words were exchanged. Monsieur 
B became more and more infatuated, and in spite of the warnings 
of his friends he determined to carry on the intrigue to the end, 
whatever that might be. Patiently he bided his time and his oppor- 
tunity, nor were they long in presenting themselves. He was 
rewarded one day by seeing a tiny jewelled hand drop a billet from 
the carriage window, which fluttered all unnoticed to his feet. 

Seizing the paper, the enraptured Frenchman hurriedly deciphered 
the few words therein inscribed. The lady proposed a meeting for that 
same evening in the obscure corner of a large cemetery. Monsieur 
B——,, who had patiently borne the quizzing of his friends, now 
informed them of the progress of hisadventure. He was again warned 
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against pursuing it farther; but he laughed at the idea of danger and, 
accompanied by a friend, repaired to the rendezvous at the appointed 
hour. He was presently accosted by a sable servant, exceedingly well 
dressed, who politely invited him to follow. 

The two friends turned into a deserted street and arrived at a small 
door which led through a covered yard to a second entrance. This 
their guide unlocked, and made a sign for Monsieur B——’s friend 
to retire. All was silence and darkness around ; the servant’s black 
eyes seemed to glance with malice; and, moved by an undefined fear, 
the friend again implored Monsieur B—— to return. 

“Bah!” returned this gentleman, “it is too late; besides, what 
is there to fear when things are managed so easily ?” 

The door closed upon the audacious Frenchman, but the fears of 
his friends were prophetic—he was never seen by them again. 

Many attempts were made to learn his fate, and large bribes were 
freely given for this object. A hint was received that he had been 
conveyed beyond the frontier, but all trace of him was lost, and no 
further clue was ever obtained as to his disappearance. One or two 
of such adventures are enough to damp the ardour of the boldest 
Lovelace, and unfortunately other examples have not been wanting. 

The following story was related to me by a lady who personally 
knew some of the parties concerned. A certain rich Turk, somewhat 
past middle age, whom I will call Selim Bey, occupied a handsome 
palace at Stamboul. His first wife had died leaving him with two 
children, who at an early age had been put under the charge of a 
young English lady, a Miss Blackley, who with them occupied 
a suite of apartments in the Bey’s palace. The Bey’s second wife 
(for he had but one) was a handsome, passionate woman, whose 
extravagant caprices were the cause of continual scandals, and who, 
it was reported, domineered over the too easy nature of her lord. 
On one or two occasions, Hourrem Hanoum had prayed Miss 
Blackley to deliver certain letters to their destination (for the latter 
was in the habit of leaving the palace on Sundays and other féte 
days); but Miss Blackley, not wishing to be made a party to any 
clandestine correspondence, had hitherto excused herself, though, at 
the same time, she had avoided any open rupture with the Hanoum. 

One evening she was surprised by the sudden entrance into her 
apartment of Hourrem’s favourite slave, named Adévié. Bathed 
in tears, she bitterly complained of the ill-usage of her mistress, 
declaring she felt ready to faint. Miss Blackley soothed her as she 
would have tried to soothe a child, and sought to calm her excitement 
by giving her a potion, which soon had the desired effect. 

The girl, in a sudden burst of contrition, then exclaimed: “ Will 
you tell the English Pacha not to come here to-night ? ” 
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“What English Pacha?” exclaimed Miss Blackley, astounded. 

“The tall, fair Englishman with the golden beard. He will come 
here to-night, for they have sent him a rope and a key; but to- 
morrow they will put the rope round his neck, shave his head and 
his beard, and dressing him in women’s clothes, they will lead him 
outside the city on to the hills, and there beat him like a dog.” 

The astonished Miss Blackley, by adroit questioning, convinced 
herself of the truth of this statement, and soon mastered the whole 
plot. An Englishman, seduced by Hourrem’s soft glances, had had 
the imprudence to accept her invitation to the palace, and at nine 
o'clock that evening was to open a door in the outer garden-wall, 
the key of which had been conveyed to him. Her major-domo 
(whom she had won by a bribe) was to meet him there, and then 
escort him to her apartments. After some hours of amusement and 
feasting, he was to be made the laughing-stock of herself and her 
women by being treated in the way described by the slave, and 
finally he was to be given over to the tender mercies of Youssouf 
(a powerful eunuch) and conveyed at early dawn to the bare hills of 
Fundoucli. 

It was now eight o'clock, and but one short hour remained for 
Miss Blackley to think and act. She was horror-struck at the 
probable fate of her countryman, for she knew that evil passions 
once aroused may be carried to the verge of madness, and she dared 
not surmise what might happen should the golden-bearded English- 
man dare to offer any resistance to his tormentors. 

But how was she to circumvent their designs? Not a single 
way of escape seemed open. The minutes passed and her bewildered 
mind could plan no remedy. She took a desperate resolution. 
Summoning her private attendant, she sent him to beg the Bey 
to grant her an immediate interview. Fortunately the Bey con- 
sented, and in a few more minutes she found herself in his presence. 
Summoning all her courage she briefly related to him the details 
of the plot, and besought him to have pity on her countryman. 

The Bey listened in ominous silence. After a long interval he 
abruptly exclaimed: “By Allah! the son of a dog shall die.” 

Roused to a terrible fear by these coldly pronounced words, Miss 
Blackley seized the Bey’s hand, which she kissed distractedly, and 
pleaded eloquently on the stranger's behalf. She reminded the Bey 
of the length of time she had been under his roof; of the care she 
had had of his children ; of the few demands she had made on his 
generosity—“ For her sake” she entreated the Englishman might 
be spared. 

After another painful pause the Bey replied: “They say that 
Englishwomen are cold; it is false. When it is to win the 
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favour of a handsome young lover, they grow warm as summer’s 
noon.” 

Miss Blackley felt the implied reproach, but not allowing herself 
to be turned from her purpose she answered promptly: “I never 
wish to see this young man, nor do I even know his name, but as 
we are of the same nation his honour is not indifferent to me; for 
that reason I trusted to your generosity, and believed that you would 
pardon the crime that, owing to me, he will not have committed! ” 

The Bey was struck. He lifted his hand in token of acquiescence. 
“Poke, peke” (very well), “the young man shall sup with me instead 
of with Hourrem. I promise you a hair of his head shall not be 
harmed. I will send him back from whence he came, but I hope 
he will have learned not to meddle with the wives of other men 
again.” 

Miss Blackley warmly thanked the Bey, and then precipitately 
withdrew, fearing the pardon might be revoked. 

The night passed tranquilly enough, and Miss Blackley might have 
thought the whole affair akin to a midsummer night’s dream, but for 
two attendant circumstances. 

The next day Selim Bey sent a most exquisitely embroidered purse, 
full of gold pieces, to the young lady who had saved the harem from 
scandal and relied so flatteringly on his generosity ; and though the 
present caused a blush to rise to her cheeks, my countrywoman 
behaved with no little delicacy and tact. She wrote the Bey a few 
polite lines in French, in which she thanked him for his liberality ; 
and enclosing the money in a little bag, she begged him to distribute 
the sum among the poor and distressed in Stamboul in her name. 
“The purse,” she added, “shall ever be prized as a souvenir of your 
magnanimity to my countryman and your generosity to me.” About 
a week after these events a characteristic letter was put into Miss 
Blackley’s hands : 

Aden, June 3rd. 
Mr. E. Jones presents his warmest thanks to Miss Blackley for 
the kind manner in which she interested herself on his behalf. He 
regrets that Selim Bey insisted on his immediate departure from 
Constantinople, or he would have paid his respects in person. He 
will ever remember her name with gratitude, and at some future time 
(however distant the day) should she be in want of a friend, he 


sincerely hopes she will communicate with E. Jones, at the banking 
firm of S——, City, London. 


If Mr. E. Jones should recognise himself as the hero of this story, 


I hope he will forgive its publication as freely as he was therein 
forgiven. 








I, 
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One word of caution would I add as a postscript to this letter, the 
result of my own particular experience. Should you know of any 
adventurous damsel, anxious to test the truth of these harem stories, 
and fascinated by the accounts of the capricious generosity of the 
Turks, as also of well-filled purses to be had almost for nothing— 
dissuade her, as you love her, from entering upon such a demoralising 
career. Kare is it indeed that the purest mind, constantly exposed 


to the contaminating influence of such surroundings, does not itself 
become defiled. 


ENGLISHWOMAN. 
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Milton and Wordsworth. 


THERE are some literary topics the interest of which is inexhaustible. 
Men, we may be sure, will continue to write about Homer and 
Dante, about Shakespeare and Goethe, as long as literature exists, 
and the criticisms thus written will attract the attention of readers. 
It was said in the last century that the poets had so appropriated 
Nature as to make it well nigh impossible for their successors to 
break fresh ground—as if Nature, with her infinite voices of gladness 
and terror, her ever-changing aspects, her tender beauty and wealth 
of colour, her soothing ministry and perpetual suggestiveness, could 
ever lose her hold upon the poet’s heart, or cease to stimulate his 
song! And just as Nature must always supply her children with 
fresh food and quicken poetic life, so will the study of great poets 
yield new thoughts and new delight to every generation of 
readers. 

If this be true, poets of the highest mark, like Milton and Words- 
worth, can never be put-aside as if they had ceased to exercise a living 
influence. They belong to England as much as her lakes and moun- 
tains, her woods and meadows; they, like all our splendid writers, are 
a part of her history, the part which for many readers has the most 
abiding interest. The critical biography of Milton, lately written by 
Mr. Mark Pattison, and the little volume of Wordsworth’s poems, 
“chosen and edited by Matthew Arnold,” may serve as an excuse, if 
one be needed, for linking these poets together. With many points 
of difference they have much in common, and if Wordsworth owns a 
poetical father, that father is Milton. This may seem a doubtful 
assertion. Milton is, in a certain sense, a highly artificial poet. His 
“lofty rhyme” is built with the utmost elaboration, with the most 
consummate skill. So exquisite is the harmony of his rhythm, that 
if after reading aloud a noble passage from the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ we 
read another from the ‘ Excursion,’ it is as if we had exchanged the 
music of a cathedral organ for that of a harmonium. Milton’s style 
is majestic. Wordsworth, although he considered, style of “ incal- 
culable importance,” can be scarcely said, as Mr. old has pointed 
out, to have a style of his own; and when he = one, “ he falls 
into ponderosity and pomposity.” 

The splendour of Milton’s style must ead captive that is 
not dead to music. It shows what a noble instrument our poets pos- 
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sess, and to what a height the language may attain. There is no 
verse we know of that has the elevating power Milton’s verse possesses. 
And he understood well the advantage of contrast and variety. Ina 
great poem like the ‘Paradise Lost’ there must be depressions as well 
as elevations, low-lying country as well as mountain summits, and 
Milton has the advantage over Wordsworth not only in choosing a 
high argument, in having an action worthy of ‘his imagination, but 
also because, even in his most, prosaic moments, he never crawls, as 
Scott said, truly, Wordsworth sometimes does upon all-fours. 

The imagination of Wordsworth, genuine and exquisite though it 
be, is moreover wholly different in kind from the far-reaching and 
sublime imagination that conceived the ‘Paradise Lost’; and Words- 
worth, it need scarcely be added, reads Nature with very different eyes 
from Milton, who knew her chiefly through the spectacles of books. 

To the elder poet Nature was a glorious spectacle ; to the other it 
was a living power. Wordsworth gave a soul to inanimate objects, 
and has told his readers that he did so: 


“To every natural form, rock, fruit or flower, 
Even the loose stones that cover the highway, 
I gave a moral life; I saw them feel, 

Or linked them to some feeling.” 


To all the changes of Nature’s face he was as sensitive as waters 
are to the sky’s influence, as 
“obedient as a lute 
That waits upon the touches of the wind.” 


But the humility of an attitude like this was quite alien to the mind 
of Milton. 


Wordsworth’s study was under the open sky, and his verses, nine- 


tenths of them, he says, were composed out of doors. Milton, and 
here we quote from Mr. Pattison, 


“is not a man of the fields but of books. Natural impressions are received 
from without, but always in those forms of beautiful speech in which the 
poets of all ages have clothed them. His epithets are not like the epithets 
of Dryden and Pope, culled from the ‘Gradus ad Parnasseum ;’ they are 
expressive of some reality, but it is of a real emotion in the spectator’s soul, 
not of any quality detected by keen insight in the objects themselves.” 


That insight which Milton lacked was the secret of Wordsworth’s 
strength. When the great Puritan poet was smitten with blind- 
ness, he probably deplored the loss of his books as much as the 
loss of 

“ Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine.” 
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Wordsworth, we can well believe, had he been shut out from the 
sight of his beloved mountains, would have felt the universal blank 
even more keenly, but the want of books he would have scarcely felt 
at all. Other points of difference might be mentioned, but the 
affinity between these poets is stronger than the antagonism, and 
across the gulf of two centuries they may be said to clasp inseparable 
hands. Both of them looked at the world very much from the same 
Puritan standing-point, both made plain living and high thinking the 
rule of life; both were profoundly devout, and both were set apart 
for song as no other English poets have been. ‘The absolute 
sincerity and egotism of Milton were reflected in Wordsworth: never 
for a moment, we can well believe, was the supreme importance of their 
life’s work absent from the thoughts of either, and in both a like 
weakness is discernible, which may be traced to the want of humour. 
It is partly owing to this want and partly due to other causes—the 
absence, for example, of geniality and love-passion—that Milton has 
never found more than the “ fit audience” he craved, and that Words- 
worth is not, and in our judgment never can be, a popular poet. 
Probably when Wordsworth influences at all, his power goes deeper 
than that of Milton; he is less admired, but he is more beloved; 
instead of reverencing him as a great master, we take him to our 
heart of hearts as a friend. It would be difficult to say whether the 
adverse circumstances of Milton’s life and the troubles of his age were 
more or less favourable to song than the peaceful, prosperous, career 
of Wordsworth. Milton’s early career of studious delight and gene- 
rous aspirations, was soon destined to be shadowed ; but Wordsworth 
throughout life was the happiest of men; and profoundly pathetic 
though he be, this happiness is reflected in his most characteristic 
poems—in the “Highland Keeper,” in the “ Daffodils,” and in the 
“ Ode on Immortality,” for example. Joy is the atmosphere in which 
a poet breathes most freely, and Milton doubtless had “ his god-like 
hours” of supreme delight; but the ‘Samson Agonistes,’ published 
three years before the writer’s death, represents as in a mirror the 
sorrows of his life, and the retrospect is one of sadness. The poet, 
like his Samson, gained indeed heroic calm, and bore the “ weary 
load of death” called life, manfully; but who can doubt that he 
felt the load to be weary ? 

It is probable that we know everything we are ever likely to know 
about Milton. Professor Masson has left no corner unexplored, no 
manuscript unsearched, that might possibly add a grain of wheat to 
his granary. In his life and in his copious edition of the works 
which contain innumerable comments and annotations, he has ex- 
hausted his subject, and is sometimes in danger, owing to the un- 
exampled minuteness of his remarks, of exhausting the patience of 
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his readers. But Mr. Masson’s love of his subject will sufficiently 
explain and excuse his fault. He has achieved a great work, and 
henceforth - writers who have to record facts about Milton, must be 
content to follow humbly in his steps. Mr. Pattison has no new 
statements to make, but he has much that is fresh to say, and the 
book, while meant for those who run while they read, is written so 
as to attract all intelligent and thoughtful readers. The masterly 
critic of Pope is alike vigorous and subtle in his observations upon 
Milton, and if the reader may sometimes dissent from his conclusions, 
he will always respect his arguments. The three periods of the 
poet's life are clearly represented—its beautiful commencement in 
which, seconded by his father, he lays a solid foundation for his future 
greatness ; the twenty years of political strife that followed, and ended 
in blindness, some of them being years also of family discord; and 
finally the period from his fifty-second year until his death, during 
which the great poet, who by the way was treated far better by the 
Royalists than he had a right to expect, lived in comparative retire- 
ment, brooding over high thoughts and securing an earthly immor- 
tality. The troubles of the time from 1640 to 1660 forced Milton 


to turn away from his mistress, Poetry, and to commit himself to 
party warfare. 


“Noman,” says Mr. Pattison, “can with impunity addict himself to party. 
And the best men will suffer most because the conviction of their cause 
is deeper. But when one with the sensibility of a poet throws himself 
into the excitement of a struggle, he is certain to lose his balance.” 


And he adds finely : 


“Milton’s capacity of emotion, when once he became champion of a 
cause, could not be contained within the bounds of ordinary speech. It 
breaks into ferocious reprobation, into terrific blasts of vituperation, 


beneath which the very language creaks as the timbers of a ship in a 
storm.” 


Mr. Pattison will have it, however, that all this delirious rage was 
mere sound and fury, and that Milton’s polemical pamphlets were 
only fitted to apply the poet’s own words, “to catch the worthless 
approbation of an inconstant, irrational, and image-doting rabble.” 
He maintains, in short, that the labour of Milton for twenty years 
of his life—the labour, be it remembered, which cost him his eye- 
sight—was expended utterly in vain. Nor is this all, for he calls 
Milton’s pamphleteering work a “prostitution of faculty,’ while 
acknowledging that through all these party pleadings “runs the one 
redeeming characteristic, that they are written on the side of liberty.” 
Would it then have been better for Milton’s happiness, and better 
for his fame, had he kept apart from the strife of the time, and sung 
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of wars in Heaven while in England Cavaliers and Roundheads were 
putting their principles to bloody arbitrament on the red acres of 
the battle-field? On the contrary, we believe that had Milton, one 
of the greatest of living Englishmen and holding the strongest 
convictions of what was best for the country, kept aloof at such a 
time, he would have gained nothing as a poet and lost much as a 
man. It matters not to our argument that he was grossly wrong 
in many of his opinions and scurrilous in his expressions ; it matters 
not that he frequently lost all dignity and mistook abuse for 
argument, that he who knew how to use “the large utterance of 
the early gods,” descended to the language of the fish market. 
Milton lacked possibly political foresight, he certainly lacked 
judgment: he knew better how to destroy than how to construct; 
he was a “good hater,” and not a wise reformer. If there is much 
in his prose writings that recalls the noble vehemence of the Hebrew . 
prophets, there is much also wholly shameless and reprehensible. 
All this is too evident to be questioned. But, without laying stress 
on the obvious fact that men are far more swayed by rhetoric than 
argument, that calling names vigorously is always an effective 
weapon with the populace, and that Milton could scarcely have been 
altogether mistaken in the belief that his “noble task” had made 
all Europe ring from side to side, we do not doubt that, whether 
or not of service to Milton’s cause, the irruption of this lava flood 
of honest passion was of advantage to the poet himself. 

Most Englishmen, in spite of Mr. Carlyle, have the conviction, not 
altogether just, perhaps, that Goethe’s devotion to self-culture to the 
full development of his majestic intellect, detracts from his greatness, 
and may reasonably lessen our admiration of his character. Milton, 
although he too proposed, even in youthful days, to give his life to 
poetry, when a time of trial came, made a great sacrifice for England, 
and although called by Nature to another task, devoted to her the 
best years of his life. He did this, moreover, in the full consciousness 
that the great purpose to which he had consecrated his genius might 
remain unfulfilled. This long period of self-sacrifice brought, we 
think, its ultimate reward; and the divine calm that dove-like sits 
brooding oyer the great works of his blindness and old age, may be 
due to the conflict for liberty, in which, though worsted, he was not 
defeated. “He being dead yet speaketh,” and that Milton had a 
voice whose sound was like the sea—pure as the naked heavens, 
majestic, free; a voice that spoke the manly purpose of a life 
dedicated to noble ends, was profoundly felt by Wordsworth at 
another crisis of our country’s fortunes. In the glorious sonnets 
dedicated to liberty, the spirit of Milton seems to live again in 
the greatest of his successors. 
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In his autobiograpical poem—‘ The Prelude ’—Wordsworth has 
told us how the French Revolution swayed his intellect and aroused 
within him many a strong hope and bootless aspiration. That his 
mind was keenly alive to political events may be seen in ‘The Con- 
vention of Cintra,’ a piece of fine writing yigorous in statement, and 
logical in argument ;* while later on in life the sonnets already 
mentioned show how, beneath a calm exterior, the love of country 
made ‘the fire that burned within him glow with a white heat. In 
this respect too, the Conservative and Churchman stands on the same 
platform with the Independent and Iconoclast.t 

The great poets of England are now constantly served up in text- 
books, in order that boys may win prizes, and students pass examina- 
tions. Every allusion is explained, every sentence has to be parsed, 
every grammatical peculiarity studied, and the result of all this 
discipline is probably to make our English poets as much hated 
by the average student as Horace was hated by Lord Byron. The 
process may be necessary, but the result is inevitable. The bloom of 
the poetry is lost, and as a compensation the competitor for prizes, 
gains, or is thought to gain, a more accurate knowledge of the poet’s 
language and meaning. Every poem of Milton’s has been thus 
placed in the hands of the dissector, and many poems of Wordsworth 
have felt also the scalpel of the grammarians. In this way it has | 
come to pass that these poets are better known to young readers 
than they were twenty years ago. It would be interesting to learn 
whether in another and higher sense they haye gained in the number 
of intelligent readers and admirers. How many passages of their 
verse live in the memory and can be quoted without book? How 
many will a slight allusion instantly recall? How far have these 
poets proved themselves masters to whom the lovers of literature own 
fealty? Milton as a great English classic, has a place in every 
library, and is supposed to be read by every intelligent Englishman ; 
but the men who feel the wonderful harmony of his verse, and listen 

* Of which his biographer absurdly says, that “if Mr. Wordsworth had 


never written a single verse, the Essay on Love would be sufficient to place 
him in the highest rank of English poets.” 

+ Wordsworth’s lofty estimate of Milton appears again and again in his 
writings. He states that Milton’s poetry was earlier a favourite with him 
than that of Shakespeare, and readers of the ‘ Prelude’ will remember how 
this abstinent poet seated, in his young days, as one of a festive circle in 


the room at college, honoured by Milton’s name, drank libations to his 
memory, 


“ till pride 
And gratitude grew dizzy as a brain 
Never excited by the fumes of wine 
Before that hour or since.” 
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to it with ever fresh delight—the readers who would acknowledge, 
if deprived of it, that a great joy had vanished from their lives—are, 
we believe, comparatively few in number. Still fewer, it is to be 
feared, are conscious of the less prominent, but not less potent, force 
by which Wordsworth sways the hearts of his worshippers. A well- 
known journal has recently expressed the opinion that Wordsworth 
is little known in our day, and the belief in this indifference has 
led Mr. Arnold to come forward as the champion of a poet for whom 
his reverence is profound. He is a daring champion; for putting 
Chaucer out of the question, he does not hesitate to rank Wordsworth 
above all the poets of his country, with the exception of Shakespeare 
and Milton, and above all the poets of the continent since the days 
of Moliére with the single exception of Goethe. He considers that 
Wordsworth has “left a body of poetical work superior in power, 
interest, and the great qualities which give enduring freshness to 
that which any one of the others has left,” and he believes that this 
high position will be ultimately awarded him, not in England only, 
but throughout Europe. To some readers and critics this splendid 
laudation of the “homely poet of Rydal” will be astounding and 
incomprehensible. At the same time they will acknowledge Mr. 
Arnold’s title to be heard on a subject like this. Not only is he 
himself a true poet able from culture and training to appreciate the 
subtlest charms and most enduring qualities of verse, but his reading 
is extensive, and the national partiality is likely to sway his judgment. 
On the other hand some influence may be allowed to the force of early 
impressions, and to the fact that as a young man Mr. Arnold sat at 
Wordsworth’s feet and listened reverently to his words. No doubt 
too, something like prejudice, if so harsh a word need be used, must 
almost always blend with the love a man feels for a poet whose verses 
have stirred his strongest feelings, stimulated his intellect, opened his 
eyes to nature and given him solace and strength. Those of us who 
have felt Wordsworth’s power in these ways, and have gained from 
him life and food, are not likely to place him below poets from whom 
we have received less of satisfaction and delight. An absolutely 
impartial estimate of Wordsworth’s poetry from one who loves it, is 
perhaps impossible, since he cannot view it apart from his own life. 
But if this be so, it seems far more certain that the impartiality 
which arises from indifference is still less capable of forming a just 
opinion. 

Of all modern poets Wordsworth demands most attention from the 
reader, and will best repay it. He does not write for those who 
regard poetry as an amusement, and he will not go one step out of his 
way to attract such readers. So little does he care for ornament and 
for what is called poetical diction, that he becomes at times negligent 
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and simple to a fault. Wilkes used to say that in society he needed 
a little extra time to get over the first impression made by his ugly 
features. Wordsworth’s poetry, too, in order that the reader may forget 
its meaner features, needs the extra time and thought which they who 
run while they read are not likely to give. Wordsworth’s peculiarities, 
and what may not unreasonably be called his insularity, his themes 
of song and his method of treatment, will probably prevent what Mr. 
Arnold anticipates, the recognition of foreign countries. Few are the 
poets whose fame is world-wide, and Wordsworth, although “ one 
of the very chief glories of English poetry,” does not belong to that 
number. He must be content, as Milton professed himself to be, with 
these British Isles as his world, or rather—and this assuredly is fame 
enough for any man—with the love and admiration of many “who 
speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake,” not here alone, but 
throughout the colonies and dependencies of the Empire. 

The deficiencies of Wordsworth are obvious. His verse, like that 
of Riickert, too often degenerates into prose; after dropping his 
singing robes, he imagines he is still singing; he lacks humour, wit, 
dramatic skill, and while he knew well one class of men, the stal- 
wart peasantry of Cumberland, he lacked the wider knowledge of men 
so invaluable to a poet. No English poet is at the same time so 
weak and so strong as Wordsworth, so dull and so inspiriting, so lofty 
and so prosaic. In his defects he reminds us of Cowper, whose fine sense 
of humour should have saved him from mistaking metrical platitudes 
for poetry. But Cowper while never rising so high as Wordsworth 
scarcely indeed can he reach to his shoe latchet, often sinks even lower, 
and forgetting that he is a poet becomes a narrow-minded moralist. 
Well would it be for Cowper’s fame if some judicious editor were to 
do for him what Mr. Arnold has now done so well for Wordsworth. 
The work of selection has indeed been attempted before and by no 
less a critic than Mr. Palgrave. This is not the place for attempting 
a full comparison between the selections, but we may observe that in 
several respects Mr. Arnold’s is the more satisfactory. It is produced 
in a better form, it contains much more of Wordsworth and not half 
a dozen pages which the Wordsworthian would willingly part with. 
Mr. Arnold’s classification of the poems is of obvious advantage to the 
reader ; Mr. Palgrave does not even separate the lyrical and narrative 
poems from the sonnets, some of his omissions are unaccountable, 
and the want of a table of first lines detracts from the usefulness of 
his selection. Mr. Arnold considers that to make it possible for 
Wordsworth to be received as a classic he “needs to be relieved of a 
great deal of the poetical baggage which now encumbers him.” This 
then has been the editor’s task, and he has performed it with a 
skilful hand. In all such cases much must be allowed for individual 
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taste. The reader who knows his Wordsworth may wonder why Mr. 
Arnold has omitted such poems as “The Green Linnet,” “The 
Eclipse of the Sun,” “ Her Eyes are Wild,” a poem eminently cha- 
racteristic of the poet in his prime—and sonnets as beautiful as that 
addressed to a lady in her seventieth year and that commencing with 
the line, “Surprised by joy—impatient as the wind.” He may wonder 
too at some of the editor’s insertions, and may wish that space had 
been found for portions of certain poems which, like “ Peter Bell,” 
could scarcely have been inserted in a complete form. But Mr. 
Arnold’s fine taste has beyond a doubt guided him correctly in the 
main, and the most exact critical sagacity would not suffice to satisfy 
all the demands of all his critics. 

In one respect the selection is, and of necessity must be, unsatis- 
factory. Wordsworth has written more single lines or couplets of 
the rarest poetical beauty, than any English poet except Shakespeare. 
These lines are sometimes hidden away in prosaic passages of verse, 
and the constant expectation of coming upon them carries the reader 
lightly over much in Wordsworth which might otherwise be weari- 
some. The “ Excursion” abounds with lines like these, and they are 
lines in which the poet’s genius finds its most faithful expression. The 
verse-maker who says pretty things, says them too often without any 
thought of congruity ; they are intended for ornament and deserve to 
be despised as tinsel. Wordsworth never invents prettinesses. His 
lovely thoughts drop from him as Nature drops her treasures, not surely 
at haphazard, but as the result of frosts and winds, of gentle showers 
and glowing sunshine. His solitary lines are instinct with beauty, 
because they are the outcome of the poet’s life, and as the expression of 
that life it is inevitable they should be where they are. To take them 
from their places and exhibit them as “ beauties,” would be utterly 
futile; and Mr. Arnold of all men would be the least capable of per- 
petrating such a blunder. The fact therefore remains that many of 
Wordsworth’s divinest and most significant thoughts cannot be printed 
in a selection of his poems. 

The treatment Wordsworth has received from the reverent admira- 
tion of Mr. Arnold might with advantage be extended to several poets 
who have injured their reputation by riding their Pegasus with too 
lax a rein. It is unjustifiable and indeed intolerable that the idle 
rhymes of a poet which he has himself deliberately rejected should be 
reprinted and annotated in spite of his decision. An act like this is 
unworthy of a man of letters. Onthe other hand there can be no 
just ground of complaint if the best works of a poet, or what an editor 
believes to be his best works, are separated from what is of inferior 
value. Poets are not always inspired, and the golden grain of poetry 
is usually mixed with chaff. Why should not the two be sifted? 
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Certain it is that in these latter days, when life from its multiplicity of 
interests is shorter than ever, and the books that must be read are 
growing daily in number, the poet who has written much and not 
always written well is in danger of losing the fame which his finest 
work deserves. The selection be it remembered does not destroy any 
portion of a poet’s work. What he strives to do, and what we believe 
Mr. Arnold has done, is to secure for his poet a wider audience. The 
little volume edited by Mr. Arnold contains a store of poetic wealth not 
readily to be matched within so narrow a compass, but it will not 
make the seven volumes of Wordsworth less dear to those who know 
their worth, and doubtless in many cases it will make them known 
more widely. 








The Rebel of the Family. 
By E. LYNN LINTON. 


CHAPTER XXY. 


THE ALTERNATIVE. 


Tne next day was Sunday. Mrs. Winstanley, like all well-conducted 
people, was decorously Sabbatarian. It was part of her code of good 
manners; the respect due to the established order of things, like 
making a court curtsey when presented or giving people of rank their 
proper titles. Thus, besides church once in the day, an early dinner, 
and only sacred music allowed in the evening, there were special 
observances for Sunday-mornings. The prayers were longer and an 
extra chapter was read after breakfast—prayers always were after 
breakfast at 100 West Hill Gardens. Things get so spoiled by being 
kept warm on the top of the kitchen oven ; yet it is so tiresome to 
have to wait till they can be got ready! Besides, cook does not like 
it. For which reasons Mrs. Winstanley compromised between de- 
yotion and convenience, and ate her breakfast in comfort before she 
said her prayers for consecration. 

Backing up these special observances, a certain set, we might almost 
say solemn, demeanour marked the early part of the day. By the 
afternoon this solemnity had considerably relaxed. The breakfast 
too, was touched with the characteristics of a minor fast, inasmuch as 
it was shorn of all superfluous adjuncts and reduced to its primitive 
elements ; and altogether the outward and visible signs of Sunday- 
morning were as well marked in the Winstanley household as if the 
faded crimson curtains were changed for a Sabbatical drapery of black 
or the dingy claret-coloured walls had an hebdomadal wash of grey. 

And till prayers were over and the chapter finished peace reigned 
between the ruler and the ruled whatever delinquency might be 
waiting for castigation ; and it was only after the last good word of 
glad tidings had been said that the rod was taken out of the pickle. 

On this special Sunday the breakfast was more than usually grave 
and silent. Respect for the day and the exercises that had to come 
kept the smouldering fires well under control; though in truth, 
smouldering everywhere beneath the surface, was fire enough for a 
general domestic conflagration. Thomasina, who always followed her 
mother’s lead, kept a face as still as marble, a manner as smooth as 
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ice, though conscious that Perdita had offended and would be chastised, 
and that Eva’s secret sin threatened to be troublesome. Eva, all flutter 
and excitement, was elated yet terrified that Bois-Duval had kept 
his promise of following her to England, and specially terrified lest 
Thomasina should betray what she already knew and find out still 
more that was hidden; while Perdita, haunted by Leslie’s voice as 
one is haunted by music, stirred by the unreal pathos of the play to 
which her own sincerity had given substance and truth, uneasy at her 
mother’s evident displeasure and knowing that she had to suffer, was 
in one of those complex moods wherein glory and gloom traverse each 
other—rose-colour for love and sable for mourning crossing and inter- 
lacing in the great web of life. And Mrs. Winstanley herself—dis- 
turbed by the advent of Bois-Duval but, unwilling to plough with that 
heifer, turning her wrath against her rebel whose misdeeds were as a 
waste-pipe always at hand for carrying off the overflowings of dis- 
pleasure—sat at the head of the table like Nemesis in a becoming cap 
and well-fitting gown, waiting for the moment when she might come 
up with her victim and grip the offender’s shoulder with her well- 
washed perfumed hand. 

It was the dead calm that presages the storm; when the song-birds 
are silent and only the sensitive aspen-leaves are stirring. And in 
the Winstanley household when storms were threatened they always 
came. They might be storms which broke without much noise; all 
the same they did their work as effectually as those which made 
more clatter and were more uproarious. 

When therefore, the morning religious exercises were ended, the 
breakfast things removed, the books returned to their allotted places 
on the sideboard, the chairs set back against the wall, and the 
servant had shut the door, then Mrs. Winstanley came up with her 
culprit, laid her hand on her shoulder, and took out the avenging 
rod. 

Perdita was leaving the room as usual. Her intercourse with her 
family was little more than ‘commons’ eaten in company and 
digested apart; and no one resented her withdrawal or wished that 
she shouldstay. But to-day, as she was making good her accistomed 
retreat to her own especial den, her mother stopped her. 

“Stay, Perdita,” she said ; “I wish to speak to you.” 

Perdita’s heart stood still with her feet. Though of late she had 
gained a little self-control—or fondly fancied that she had—she was 
perhaps more sensitive to pain, and shrank from her mother’s rebukes 
even more than she used before she had known the peace of respite 
and the joy of freedom. 

“Yes, mother,” she said nervously. 

Her self-possession vanished. Old habits are strong, and the habit 
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of opposition to and expectation of rebuke from her mother was 
almost as strong with Perdita as that of blushing when she was 
spoken to and believing what she was told. 

“Who was that creature who came into our box last night ?” asked 
Mrs. Winstanley quietly. 

She spoke with perfect calmness of voice and mien, as if she 
were asking an unimportant question free from all connexion or 
result, while arranging a few lighters in the spillbox on the chimney- 
piece. 

“She is Mrs. Blount,” said Perdita. 

“ And where did you meet this Mrs. Blount, may I ask ? ” 

She pronounced the objectionable name as if it stuck to her lips, 
and she had to throw it off by a jerk. 

“At the Working Women’s Self-Helping Institution,’ answered 
Perdita simply. 

“My dear Perdita! what have you to do with working women or 
their institutions? And who in the name of fortune took you to such 
a place ?” 

“T went before you left town, mother—quite in the spring—before 
the flower-show even. You knew that I went, for Miss Cluff asked 
you to let me go with her. You knew all about it, mother.” 

What a grand thing to be able to say this! If mother had not 
objected at the time then the burden of blame was shifted from those 
sore, overloaded little shoulders to the handsome back that was broad 
enough to bear any amount of wrong-doing. 

“T remember—yes; I remember I was foolish enough to allow 
you to go to some unearthly place one evening when your sisters and 
I were engaged to the Disneys; but I do not remember your telling 
me of any acquaintance formed there, still less of an intimacy so 
unpleasantly familiar as that which was displayed last night. Why 
did you not tell me of your—imprudence is too mild a term for 
your foolish conduct, Perdita! You said nothing about this creature 
in your letters. I can well understand why. You were ashamed.” 

“T did tell you, mother! I spoke of Mrs. Blount when I wrote 
to you,” remonstrated Perdita. 

“Asif I could have supposed a respectable Mrs. Anybody would 
be such a horror as that!” returned Mrs. Winstanley. ‘She looks 
out of her mind, or worse; if there can be anything worse. I do 
not know when I felt such painful humiliation !—and I hope I may 
never be exposed to the same thing again. She is unfit for the 
society of ladies, and it is degrading to be seen with her.” 

“She dresses oddly, I know, but she is thoroughly good and 


sterling, and as honest—oh, as honest as the day!” said Perdita 
with faithful advocacy. 
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“No sentimentality or heroics, Perdita!” said her mother in a 
warning voice. “Your phonix is simply a vulgar oddity, and I 
forbid your continuing your acquaintance with her. I cannot have 
a child of mine claimed as an intimate personal friend by such a 
horror.” 

“Qh, mother, I cannot give her up! Ihave no reason! She is 
very very good, though she has such queer taste in dress; and she 
was so kind to me in the summer while you were away! It was 
then I got to know her so well. It would be too ungrateful in me 
to give her up only because she dresses badly and looks odd.” 

Perdita said this with the well-known passionate ring in her 
deepened voice and the ready tears glistening in her eyes. Those 
tears betokened no weakening of the joints of her resolution. They 
sprang rather from the very force of her feeling—which with her 
was strength. 

“ You dislike to appear ungrateful, but you have no disinclination 
to be disobedient and undutiful?” said her mother with smooth 
severity. 

“Mother, you ask so much of me! You want me to give up 
all that I hold to be true and right—you ask me for my Conscience!” 
said Perdita in the strained and nervous way she had when deeply 
moved. ‘You allow me no freedom either of thought or action,” 
she went on to say in increasing agitation. “You want me to be 
a mere machine. And I cannot give up my Soul, even to a mother! 
What I feel to be right that I must cling to—I must, mother! 
T must!” 

She put her clasped hands before her mouth as if to keep back 
more than it were well to say, her dilated eyes fixed on her mother, 
her supple body quivering. 

“My dear Perdita, let me beg of you to remember that this 
is Sunday morning, and that I can have no hysterics before church,” 
said Mrs. Winstanley quite quietly. ‘And I assure you I want 
no such awful sacrifice as you speak of. I do not want you to give 
me up your soul, my poor child, nor your’ conscience. I should be 
rather embarrassed with the possession of either. I merely want 
you to be a young lady like the rest of the world; like your sisters, 
for instance. Surely no such terrible condemnation !” 

“They are your companions and you love them. I am the one 
shut out,” said Perdita passionately. ‘I have no friends, no com- 
panions at home, and yet you object to my making them for myself 
out of doors. Mother, it is not fair, it is not just, it is not human!” 

The flood-gates were lifting in good earnest, and the pent-up 
torrent was beginning to flow. A very little more and there would 
be one of those scenes of violence which Perdita had vowed to herself 
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should never occur again, and which she was as powerless to prevent 
when the occasion arose as she would have been powerless to stop 
a runaway unbitted horse. 

“If you would choose proper and fitting friends no one would 
be so glad to see you surrounded by good influences as I,” said 
Mrs. Winstanley. “But your foolish ideas lead you into worse 
than foolish action, and I cannot trust your judgment. This person 
—this Mrs. Blount, as you call her—is no fit friend for me or my 
daughters.” 

“She will not trouble you, mother. She does not ask to come 
here. She only wants to see me every now and then at her own 
house,” pleaded Perdita. 

“You are my daughter, and your actions implicate me as your 
mother,” returned Mrs. Winstanley. ‘“ You cannot make acquain- 
tances on your own responsibility as if you did not belong to us. 
A family must hang together; and what you do touches us all.” 

And in this she spoke sensibly enough. 

“Am I to have no friends then!” cried Perdita in the accent 
of one wrecked and desperate. 

“Tt is your own fault if you do not find your friends in your 
mother and sisters, and your companions in those whom they make 
their own,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “ Besides, you have one. already 
—a very true and sincere friend—Mr. Brocklebank.” 

As she said this she turned her eyes suddenly on her daughter 
und looked at her with a keen, sharp, penetrating glance. 

“Yes, he is very very good to me,” said Perdita with exasperating 
affectionateness, and not betraying the faintest special agitation ; 
“but he is not my friend as a woman would be. I could not talk 
to him as to Mrs. Blount or——-” She was on the point of adding, 
‘Mrs. Crawford,” but checked herself in time. 

‘Still, he is your special friend and is sincerely interested in you,” 
repeated Mrs. Winstanley. ‘He has helped you in this Savings 
Bank business against my wishes as you know; and therefore you 
owe him some gratitude. And evidently he does not approve of 
your Mrs. Blount.” 

‘He would if he knew her ; that is, if he is as good as I believe 
him to be,” said Perdita hardily. “He might not agree with all 
her opinions, but he would respect her; and he would soon get over 
her appearance. Mr. Brocklebank is just the kind of person to 
like her, because he cares more for things as they are than as they 
seem to be.” 

“You are hopeless!” said Mrs. Winstanley turning away. “ It 
is simple waste of time to reason with you! But understand me 
clearly, Perdita,” she added, turning back and facing her rebel ; 
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“T positively forbid your further acquaintance with this woman, 
and if you disobey me I will write to her myself and tell her so.” 

“Mother! No! Surely you will never do anything so cruel!” 
cried Perdita. “Poor Bell Blount who has done nothing to offend 
you—who is so good and true—and who has been so kind to me! 
You could not be so unjust. Oh, mother, how can you say such 
a thing!” 

“You hear me, Perdita?” repeated the mother slowly, as if it 
were a lesson to be learnt by heart. “If you continue your ac- 
quaintance with this person, against my command, I will write to 
her forbidding it ;—and I will write such a letter as she will not 
soon forget. If you wish to spare your friend this humiliation,” 
sarcastically, ‘“‘drop her on your own account. It will be safest. 
Now silence! say no more. This is Sunday morning.” 

Whereon, to make sure of that Dominical calmness which was 
part of her good breeding, and which by the look of Perdita’s face 
and attitude was more than problematical if this interview were 
continued, Mrs. Winstanley beat her own retreat, and left the rebel 
standing about two feet from the hearthrug, her flushed face bent 
downward, her eyes full of indignant tears, her lips quivering with 
grief and passion together, and her soul driven about in a very 
whirlwind of despair. 

Thomasina had been sitting by the little side table writing a letter 
during the whole of this painful interview. She had taken no part in 
it, thinking it better to let the two concerned have it out between them 
without interference from without. But she was sorry. She knew 
of course that Perdita was very rebellious, very tiresome, very irri- 
tating, yet she was anxious to spare her more sorrow if she could. 
Knowing what she did of Eva, whose colours were always fresh and 
flying, and suspecting she scarcely dared to say what, Perdita’s 
chronic misbehaviour from silly Quixotism rather than intentional 
naughtiness, somehow seemed less reprehensible than in general ; 
and she thought there had been enough ‘discipline’ on account 
of Bell Blount—with M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval spoken to 
humanely, and even invited to the house! Also she thought that 
probably Perdita was softened to the point when good counsel would 
prevail, and that, if spoken to now, reasonably and kindly, she might 
yield and be led aright. 

She got up from her writing and came to where her sister was 
standing, her poor wild soul tossed and driven in the tumultuous 
maelstrom of passion and despair. 

“ Now take my advice, Perdita,” she said, speaking more tenderly 
than that ostracized rebel ever remembered to have been spoken 
to by her; “do not make a trouble between yourself and mother 
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because of this woman, whoever she may be. Give her up without 
any more fuss, like a dear, good girl. It is your best wisdom, believe 
me!” 

“But not my best morality!” said Perdita, with a sob for the 
one part, and a loving look at her queenly sister for the other. 

Thomasina looked at her as compassionately as if she had been 
a suicidal lunatic. Penetrated through and through with the 
doctrine of social expediency she was of the class which holds con- 
science as a luxury lawful only to the prosperous who want nothing 
from the world. For those in the fight it is an impediment, a folly, 
and a sin. 

“T do not see what morality has to do with it,” she said. “If 
anything, I should say it was in doing as mother wishes. This 
new woman cannot be so near to you surely as your own mother !” 

“No, she is not so near to me, but she likes me far better 
than my own mother does,” said Perdita, imprudent and sincere 
as usual. 

Thomasina let the foolish words pass unheeded. She was not in 
the mood to embitter or entangle; she only wanted to make things 
smoother and softer. 

“ Besides,” continued Perdita, “if mother had any real reason for 
her dislike, I should not say a word. But I do not think it a 
reason for hurting the feelings of a good woman who likes me and 
has been very kind to me, that she dresses showily and looks queer.” 

“Tt is not your place to ask or argue on mother’s reasons,” said 
Thomasina, mildly but firmly ; “all that you have to do is to obey her.” 

“T cannot, Thomasina! I cannot do what I think to be wrong, 
even for mother. God is highest!” said Perdita with solemn 
- warmth. 

“You take things so tremendously in earnest, Perdita!” said her 
sister, a slight smile crossing her face. ‘There is no such high and 
mighty principle involved in this matter as you make out. You 
know a woman whom mother does not like, and whose acquaintance 
she wants you to give up, and you talk of God and your conscience! 
Why, there would be no living if we all went on like this! It is 
breaking a butterfly on the wheel, child !—nothing less. How can 
you be so silly, Perdita ?” 

She spoke with temperate and patient sarcasm; not acid, but 
smiling, half-playful, remonstrating rather than contemptuous. 

“Thomasina, dear! I cannot be different from what I am!” said 
poor Perdita, turning to her sister with sudden meekness, but always 
in such terrible earnest! “I cannot see things as you do or think that 
it is of no importance whether we do right or wrong. I think it right 
to stick to friends who have been kind to me, and wrong to desert 
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them without good cause and only because of some stupid little 
worldly reason, which is none at all! How can I help myself? how 
can I do what I feel to be base and cowardly ?” 

“Well! Iam sorry. You are all wrong, and will not let yourself 
be put right,” said Thomasina with a quiet little sigh. “It seems 
to me just insanity to make a principle of everything, and to see a 
crime in giving up the acquaintance of an odd-looking woman whom 
mother does not like. But you must do as you like, of course. I 
only thought it right to speak to you, and do what I could to help you 
with mother. But no one has any influence over you, Perdita ;— 
you are so awfully self-willed!” 

“Tt is not self-will, Thomasina. It is not because J like to do so 
and so, but because I think it right or wrong,” she reiterated. 

“Well, let it drop now. Iam sorry; for I dislike all these family 
quarrels so much, and I know that mother means to be firm about 
this woman. And if you were only a little tractable, and more like 
other people, there would never be a disagreeable word among us. 
Eva and I never have a moment’s unpleasantness with mother from 
one end of the year to the other; and not a week goes by without 
some horrible jar between you and her.” 

“ But is it always my fault?” pleaded her sister. 

“ Always,” said Thomasina steadily; “always your fault, Perdita. 
You do not consider other people enough—you think only of yourself. 
For instance, there is Mr. Brocklebank who is so good to you—when 
do you think of him?” 

Thomasina spoke with quiet deliberation and, as her mother before 
her, watched her sister’s face narrowly. But that face, usually 
so sensitive, told nothing. No blush came on it at the mention of 
the ironmaster’s name, for no chord was struck in her heart to vibrate 
into consciousness. 

“T do very often think of him,” she said, astonished at the accusa- 
tion. “TI like Mr. Brocklebank very much indeed. I am sure I 
ought, for he has been very good to me; but what has that to do 
with Mrs. Blount?” 

“What? Everything; because he would tell you to do as mother 
says—to give her up if mother wishes it.” 

“But if I do not think it right to do this for mother, how should I 
for him?” asked Perdita gravely. 

“Yet he likes you the best of us all,” replied Thomasina, throwing 
her fly. 

“No, he likes you,” answered her sister, rejecting it in all simplicity 
and good faith. 

“Not at all—he likes you by far the best, Perdita! I daresay he 
will tell you so himself some day. Is that the church bell? We 
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have no time to spare,” she added hurriedly, as her sister was about 
to speak. ‘“ We must make haste else we shall be late.” 

On which they both went upstairs to dress, and soon after the 
Winstanley family set out for church with the discreetest and quietest 
air in the world, as if haleyon days were as real at No. 100 as they 
seemed to be, and the moral sunshine there knew no break. And 
when they were in church, the prayers and the hymns went to poor 
Perdita’s heart as they had never done before; and though the 
sermon was nothing but dry bones, she lent it the pathos of her own 
suffering, and wept over platitudes which left the bulk of the con- 
gregation untouched, save that the phlegmatic yawned and the 
nervous fidgeted. But both prayers and sermon only strengthened 
her in her feeling of doing what was right, irrespective of conse- 
quences or conditions. 

As they were coming out, a little check in the earlier-moving part 
of the congregation brought them all in a closely-packed mass at the 
door; and there, touching shoulders with Mrs. Winstanley, stood 
Leslie Crawford and his mother. 

A quick flush crossed Leslie’s face, and Mrs. Crawford smiled a 
pale watery kind of smile as she looked at Perdita; but they would 
have passed on without other recognition than that plaintive smile 
from her, and from him the raising of his hat, had not Perdita herself 
spoken to him. In truth, she would have been glad under present 
conditions to have let them pass without a closer greeting, but that 
troublesome conscience of hers said that this would be cowardly, 
mean, base, ungrateful; and if it were against her principles to be 
less than true to her intellectual convictions, so much the more was 
it to be less than loyal to her friends. 

“How do you do?” she said, and held out her hand to each. 

Her face was crimson and she really suffered. She felt as if he 
carried “Chemist in High Street” printed in one huge label from his 
hat to his boots; and that every one could read in her face what they 
had been talking of together last night. Still, she was nothing if not 
sincere to her faith and true to her friends; and, right or wrong, she 
must do what she felt to be the best thing. 

“Ts little Lily better, Mrs. Crawford?” she asked with interest ; 
and on the elder woman answering: “Yes, thank you, the feverish 
attack has passed,” Perdita looked bright and said: “Iam glad!” 
with real feeling in her voice. 

“Perdita, who are those people to whom you spoke at the church- 
door?” asked Mrs. Winstanley with disdainful emphasis when they 
had got clear of the crowd. 

Her quick eyes had discovered that they were not inheritors of the 
purple, ragged or otherwise—that Mrs. Crawford, sweet and gentle as 
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she was, well dressed too in her own quiet quakerish way, was without 
that untranslatable chic which is like a masonic sign to the initiated, 
and that, although Leslie was a handsome well-grown man, with a 
fine face and a good address, he too failed in her shibboleth and could 
not spell his abracadabra as he ought. 

“Who are they?” she repeated with an indescribable accent of 
superior curiosity. 

“Mrs. Crawford and her son,” answered Perdita. 

“Yes? and then? Who are Mrs. Crawford and her son?” 

“He is the chemist in High Street, where I was taken ill. I 
wrote and told you about it,” said Perdita, trying to look indifferent ; 
and failing. 

“ And you have become on intimate terms with them ?” 

“T go to see them sometimes,” she answered. 

‘You visit them in private? shake hands with them in public?” 
said Mrs. Winstanley, speaking very slowly and distinctly, every word 
set clear from its neighbour. 

“Yes; why not, mother?” answered Perdita. ‘“ Mrs. Crawford is 
delightful in every way, and so is he,” she added with an effort that 
was really heroic. But as she spoke her face was overspread with 
that treacherous blood which for ever betrayed her so cruelly, and her 
voice was a trifle husky. 

“You have sunk yourself so low as this? You make a personal 
friend of a man who sells drugs and stands behind a counter ?—of 
a man who keeps a shop? Perdita! are you really my own 
daughter ?” 

“ Why not, mother?” she answered, rising to the necessities of 
her position. “I have put myself on the same level with good, 
generous, well-conducted people who know far more than I do and 
who are far better than I am—people who are as refined as we are, 
and who are as good as anything in the world can be. I do not 
call it sinking, mother. In reality it is honouring and raising 
myself.” 

By this time they had reached their own door. Mrs. Winstanley 
rang the bell, standing on the top step. She turned round and looked 
at Perdita who was on the pavement. The extra vantage of those three 
steps seemed to give her a corresponding increase of moral power ; 
but Perdita by this time had brought out her flag and was in the full 
swing of faithful adherence even unto martyrdom and death. Of 
what good all her prayers and tears in church just now, if she could 
not remain firm under trial ? 

“Understand me, my dear,” said Mrs. Winstanley, calm, scornful, 
inflexible. ‘You make your choice—your mother, your sisters, your 
home, or these new people whom you have taken up in our absence, 
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You cannot have both. If you continue to live with me you must 
conform to my manner of life and content yourself with my friends. 
That creature of last night and these persons of to-day are inad- 
missible. Iam sure I need not recur to the subject again.” 

As she said this the door was opened and they all went into the 
house, Mrs. Winstanley rather proud of the firmness with which she 
had put down the latest of her daughter’s objectionable follies, and 
Perdita flung again as so often before into a tumult of passionate 
despair—forbidden to lead her own life and unable to accept that 
allowed her, and in the agonies of choice between obedience to her 
mother or adherence to the dictates of her own conscience. 

Mrs. Winstanley was spared all trouble of this kind. With her 
there was no doubt as to the right thing todo. Her duty was clear, 
her line single. Perdita was wrong from first to last; morally, con- 
ventionally, as a daughter and a lady alike; and it was her own 
bounden duty, as the mother of the family, to crush this foolish 
rebellion from the outset and to protect her other children by 
preventing the wicked vagaries of this troublesome and unsatisfactory 
mutineer. It was not a pleasant task—but then duty is seldom 
pleasant ; and this was duty. 

As for poor Perdita all that afternoon she sat upstairs in her own 
bleak room and wept and prayed—but came no nearer to a conclusion 
than if she had dismissed the subject from her mind and let things 
drift of themselves. She could not make up her mind to disobey her 
mother’s express command, yet she could not do what she felt to be 
wrong and give up those dear friends who had been so good to her. 
Her heart failed her when she thought that she must never see Leslie 
again—he who represented to her all moral nobleness and manly 
worth !—never have the joy of feeling that she had a friend in him, a 
mother in his mother, nor know again the calm and refreshment of 
a visit to those quiet rooms above the shop. And yet again, was she 
prepared to give up her own home for the sake of theirs? to cut her- 
self off from the family that she might continue to know Bell Blount 
and the Crawfords ? 

She could not understand why she should be marked out for this 
perpetual rack of heart and torment of mind. She was conscious 
only of a desire to do the right thing—to live by principle and her 
own conscience. She did not wish to hurt any human being or to be 
other than faithful and true, loving and loyal. She was wicked, she 
knew, because she was passionate and violent and without self- 
command, but was she quite so wicked as her mother said? Her 
life was one long day of trouble, confusion, unrest, perplexity. She 
was the pariah of the family, and, save for these dear friends whom 
now she had to give up, utterly unloved and alone. What was she 
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to do? How could she go to them and say to the one: “ Mother 
will not let me know you because you are tradespeople and keep a 
shop”—to the other: “Because you dress in scarlet satin and 
wear your hair in a white cascade of girlish ringlets down your back ” ? 
How could she confess to them that nothing scored honours in the 
Winstanley game of life but dead forms and flimsy conventionalities ? 
and that she, Perdita, the democrat, the seeker after truth, the 
believer in realities, was weak enough to follow the same bad lead? 
It was impossible! And yet—could she leave home and cast herself 
adrift on the world like a mere adventuress? What a dreadful 
alternative !—what a terrible position ! 

So the day passed; and when evening came she was no mearer to 
the solution of her difficulties than she had been at noon. All that 
she had gained was a face so swollen by tears as to be horribly 


disfigured, and a head that ached as if it would ache itself into a dozen 
different pieces. 


CHapTer XXVI. 
UNCERTAIN AND PERPLEXED. 


Wirn the moral strength of her convictions Perdita had also the 
emotional weakness of her affections, and the two were for ever in 
collision. Hers was one of those composite and iridescent characters 
wherein each person affirms a different substance and sees an opposing 
colour. To some she was simply a fierce, ill-regulated, unfeminine 
kind of creature, whose misdeeds went beyond the limits of eccentricity 
and who needed a sound application of the chastising rod if she were 
to be made into a decent Christian like the rest of us; to others she 
was soft to want of self-respect, sensitive to an infirmity, her pity exag- 
gerated to a vice, her sympathy to folly, her imagination to insanity, 
her conscientiousness to absurdity. Some saw her as hard, stiff- 
necked, unyielding; others as plastic, affectionate and eminently 
manageable. But her qualities were so strangely intermixed that no 
one was right and no one was wrong. It was as if this tract of 
fruitful mould suddenly ended in a barrier of granite, that marble 
quarry tailed off into a field of sand—as if here the fierce lines of red 
flowed into a wash of lucent gold, there the blue of heaven deepened 
into flaming orange. No one could hold her entirely nor bend her to 
the point beyond her own limit of right. When her love and her 
conscience came into collision, as they did so often, her conscience 
won but her love did not diminish ; and when pity and truth were at 
cross-corners, she would tell the truth but break her heart over the 
pain she felt herself bound to inflict. Yet the one whom she loved 
would have counted on the victory as a foregone conclusion based on 
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the strength of her affections; and the creature whom she wounded 
would wonder how it was that she had not strained a point for pity’s 
sake, as any other tender-hearted woman would have done. 

Still, with all this moral firmness, having as was said, the weakness 
of her affections, she suffered as only those suffer whose hearts are 
torn by conflicting loves and discordant principles of action. 

In this moment of trial there was no one to give her comfort. 
Bell Blount ignored the inherent modesties of her sex and blasphemed 
both the natural ties of home and all the sweet instincts of her 
womanhood. Mrs. Crawford ignored all need of mental freedom and 
condemned a woman’s desire for any kind of life outside the narrow 
limits of domestic duties. And Benjamin Brocklebank, her special 
friend and patron, could no more sympathize with her present trouble 
than he could with her mother’s when she objected to work as 
unladylike and to bread-winning as degrading. 

Where could she go for advice and counsel ?—for confidential 

talk and wise monition? Scarcely, in this case, to the one to whom 
she would naturally have turned! She could not go to Leslie 
Crawford and ask him what she was to do? Her mother had for- 
bidden her to go to his house, for no nobler reason than because 
he kept a shop and lived over it; and which then was her duty— 
obedience to that mother or fidelity to him ? 
» Yet, pressed by the need of human sympathy, she opened so much 
of her heart to Mary Chesterton as could be seen in a hypothetical 
case put cautiously and without details, wherein a mother’s commands 
clashed with a daughter’s conscience; and she ended by asking what 
Miss Chesterton thought of such a position, and what would she do 
were she placed in it ? 

To which Mary looked with her clear, untroubled eyes full into 
Perdita’s tortured face, and said quietly : 

“T can hardly understand the difficulty, Miss Winstanley. There 
can be no two questions about it. Of course a daughter ought to 
obey her mother. Why! how preposterous! Surely no girl could 
hesitate for a moment about that!” 

So Perdita got no satisfaction here, and the composite nature was 
so far checkmated by the more simple. 

As she was walking home from the office, her heart sad and her 
head heavy, she met Bell Blount streaming like a flamingo down 
the sunny side of Bond Street up which she was passing in such 
deep melancholy. 

“The Philistines have been upon you!” cried Bell, taking the 
girl’s hot hands in hers. ‘“ What have they been doing to you, 
my honey ?” 

Perdita tried to smile, but tears came instead, 
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“Oh! I say, this will never do!” cried Bell, turning back with 
her favourite and drawing her hand within her arm. “I am not 
going to stand your being bullied; that I can tell them! So just 
you open your heart, for I can see that something has gone 
wrong.” 

“Tt is only my own silly temper,” said Perdita, with a little sobbing 
breath that seemed more eloquent of pain that perversity. 

“Tut! Don’t talk rubbish to me, my dear. You have been 
worried and trampled on and ill-treated. I can see that plainly 
enough ; and before we part you shall have made a clean breast 
of it.” She hailed a passing hansom. “Jump in,” she said to 
Perdita; ‘Prince Christian’s Road,” she shouted to the cabman. 
“Now we will have a quiet talk,” she went on to say to the girl 
when they were settled in the cab. “ My little wife is not at home, 
and we shall have an hour to ourselves.” 

So here was Perdita, forbidden by her mother to continue her 
acquaintance with Bell Blount, flourishing up Bond Street in a 
hansom with her in the light of day, on her way to the house which 
she had been commanded never to enter again ! 

When they reached that queer, untidy, hybrid kind of place, Bell 
repeated her question. 

“What is it, honey?” she asked, placing Perdita in an easy- 
chair, while she sat on the arm and lighted a cigarette. “Come! 
a clean breast and no reservations !” 

Perdita looked down sorely troubled. Sensitive and soft-hearted, 
it was a dreadful punishment to her to have to say anything that 
might offend any one; but to hurt the feelings of a friend who 
had been ever good and kind to her, for no other reason than the 
most stupid conventional objection, was simply anguish. Still, she 
must be frank. It was the thing laid on her to do; but the trial 
was hard, the cup very bitter. 

“JT will tell you, Bell,” she said, looking up and speaking with 
that earnest, half-caressing accent of self-abandonment which was 
one of her characteristics. ‘‘My mother forbids me to know you 
and the Crawfords.” 

“The Crawfords? That chemist fellow?” said Bell disdainfully. 
“There, my dear, your mother is right. Those Crawfords are no 
fit companions for you. You are a little lady and they are only 
tradespeople. I longed to tell you so when you threw me over 
at the meeting for that,pretentious pedant, that long-backed Leslie, 
whom I remember as a gangrel gawky with his sleeves half-way 
up his arms. But I reflected in time. I thought it was no business 
of mine, and I was not called on to interfere. If you had bad taste 
enough to like them, you must go through with it, I said to myself. 
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I could afford to wait,” she added with an odd look. “Still, your 
mother is right, honey!” she went on to say after a little pause 
which Perdita had not broken. ‘You ought not to make friends 
out of your class. We must respect social degrees as we find 
them. It is such a mistake when people push a wholesome principle 
into an absurdity ; and the emancipation of woman does not include 
democratic equality or communistic mismash in any form! I have 
always steadily set my face against such wild ideas; and so must 
you.” 

“No,” answered Perdita; “that is just what I cannot do, Bell! 
Men and women are men and women to me, not gentlemen and ladies 
on the one side and the common people on the other. And it is 
just as great a pain to me to have to give up the Crawfords, though 
they are tradespeople, as it would be if they were a duke and duchess. 
And greater,” she added simply. “For I should never feel at home 
with a duke and duchess, and I do with them.” 

“T am sorry for it,” said Bell gravely. “If you knew all about 
them perhaps you would not. No, my honey, you are wrong here 
and your mother is right. You must give them up.” 

“ And you too, Bell?” asked Perdita, without a trace of sarcasm. 

“No, that is another matter altogether,” answered the Champion of 
her Sex, with perfect good faith. “You are not to give me up; 
because your mother’s objections to me are founded only on ignorance 
and prejudice. I represent a principle; and you must stick to your 
principles, my dear, whatever it costs you.” 

“ That is just what I feel about the Crawfords,” said Perdita. 

“Then that is just what you should noé feel about the Crawfords,” 
returned her friend with calm decision. ‘‘ That is all nonsense, 
Perdita! Sticking to me as your best friend and the leader of your 
cause—yes, yours; so don’t look at me like that !—is a very different 
thing from keeping up an acquaintance you ought never to have 
made, with people not in your own sphere of life and who do not 
even belong to the good cause.” 

“T do not think mother will see the difference,” said Perdita, still 
unconscious of irony. 

“Then she must be made,” returned Bell Blount. “I will come 
and talk to her. If she has any reasoning faculty at all I shall 
probably be able to touch it. If she has not ” she shrugged her 
shoulders with a contemptuous, half-pitying air. 

“T do not think you will stir her,” said Perdita. 

“Never say die, honey,” returned Bell. “This dear little soul 
of yours is worth a few cold looks and even hard knocks to try and 


save,” she added, putting her hand under the girl’s chin and turning 
up her face which then she kissed. 
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“You are very very good, Bell, but indeed I think you had 
better not come to our house! Mother is not to be moved by any 
reasoning whatever, You do not know her, and she will only be 
so angry !” 

“With me or you?” 

“With both.” 

“For myself I do not care a button whether she is angry or not,” 
said Bell; “and if she is too hard on you—you know your remedy. 
Leave home and come to us.” 

“That is just what mother herself says,” answered Perdita. “She 
has given me my choice to give up you and the Crawfords or to 
leave home.” 

“Say you so?” cried Bell. “Bravo! That is all I want. Your 
course is clear, your duty as plain as those railings before us. You 
just take and pack up your things honey, and come off to us. Connie 
will be as good as gold to you. Iwill be better than gold. Miss 
Long will do all she can for you; and you will be as happy as the 

day is long. It is just the thing I have been wanting and waiting 
for—just the occasion. So now Providence has smoothed the way for 
you and shown you the path. Glory! what a chance!” 

But her jubilant enthusiasm fell flat on Perdita. This path, 
whether smoothed by Providence or not, was one which her feet 
refused to tread—the choice between her home and her friends that 
which she had no desire to make. 

“TI do not suppose you can hesitate,” said Bell with a surprised 
little air and speaking slowly. 

“Oh, Bell! not hesitate! Think what an awful thing it is for a 
girl to break with her own family! I know that mother is wrong in 
wanting me to make this sacrifice ; but to disobey her so completely 
—to leave them all and cut myself adrift?—no! no! that is nota 
thing to be done lightly !” 

“Not lightly; but firmly,” said Bell in a deep voice. “The 
alternative is forced on you; you did not seek it. All you have to do 
is to choose, and then hold fast. You cannot blow hot and cold 
together. You must be one thing or the other. To go so far and 
then turn back—to shilly-shally and let I dare not wait upon I would 
—neither doing nor refraining—that is a weakness unworthy of 
you! ‘Take your line and stick to it; but if you give up me and the 
cause of woman’s freedom—the holiest cause in the world—you are 
not the girl I took you for, and I shall be sorry I wasted a moment's 
thought or care on you! ” 

“You do not know what it is to have to make such a choice,” said 
Perdita despairing of ever being understood. 

“Ido not? I? I not know what it is to have to make such a 
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choice ?” echoed Bell Blount with a raised voice. “I who gave up 
husband and home and station and children for the good cause? I 
who destroyed my household gods and went out into the wilderness 
that I might free my sex from their persecutors and bring them into 
the light of day? What nonsense you are talking, Perdita! If ever 
woman sacrificed herself for humanity and principle it is I, Arabella 
Blount !” 

“ But was it a sacrifice ?” asked honest Perdita. “ You are happier 
as you are. You love Connie Tracy better than any one in the world. 
You have often told me so; and how you bless the day when you had 
the courage to leave your home.” 

Bell Blount’s eyes flamed with sudden wrath. 

“T did not expect this scoff from you!” she said vehemently. “I 
who have taken you to my heart and who have hoped great things 
for you—I scarcely expected that you could have turned against me 
like this!” 

“T did not turn against you!” cried Perdita aghast. “I did not 
mean to be rude or scoffing, Bell, I only meant that your trial was 
not so hard as mine because you did not care so much. I meant that 
—no more, dear!” 

“You are unjust,” said Bell, rising from her seat. ‘“ You always 
are unjust to women. You care too much for men to see things as 
they are. I foresee your destruction through these dangerous, dis- 
loyal, unwomanly tendencies,” she added with a peculiar kind of snort, 
the sign with her of extreme displeasure. ‘“ Some day you will go to 
the dogs and I shall find you there!” 

“T do not think this is quite fair; and what has it to do with the 
matter whether I like men or women the best ? In point of fact I 
like women,” said Perdita, feeling as if another stone had been cast 
against her and another wound inflicted. 

“Pshaw!” said Bell. “You don’t know what you are saying. 
You like men ever so much better than your own holy sex. And if 
you did not you would not hesitate now.” 

“Why ? What do you mean?” cried Perdita, trembling she scarcely 
knew why. There was something in the very inconsequence and 
vagueness of the accusation that half frightened her. 

Bell Blount turned and caught her to her breast. 

“Qh, Perdita!” she cried in strange emotion. “Throw off this 
degrading instinct, this shameful soul-destroying inclination! See 
things as they are—see and acknowledge that men are our tyrants, 
maternity our curse, love our destruction; and devote yourself body 
and soul and life to the holiest cause now on earth, the cause before 
which all the rest sink into insignificance. Leave that prison which 
you call your home, and come to me your truest friend and safest 
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lover! With me your life will be happy and honourable, with any 
one else it will be ruined !” 

Her passionate emotion gained on the girl so far that she returned 
her caress with gratitude and affection. 

“Tf I do leave home at all, Bell, I will come to you,” she safd. 

“Strike hands on it!” cried Bell, holding her still tightly 
clasped. 

But she started back and withdrew herself as suddenly as if 
Perdita had been a burning coal when the door softly opened 
and sharp-faced, mouse-like Connie stole noiselessly into the 
room. 

“Congratulate me, congratulate yourself and her, my Con!” said 
Bell after a moment’s quick breath, and something more like an 
abashed silence and the look of having been ‘caught,’ than one 
might have supposed possible with the Champion of her Sex. “ Her 
people have put on the screw a little too tight this time, and the dear 
creature will break through it all and will come to us!” 

“Grand news!” said Constance with a sickly smile and a nervous 
quiver of her eyelids. “And when will she come ? ” 

“Ay! when?” repeated Bell, who by this time had regained her 
usual smooth self-possession. 

“TI do not know. I must see what they mean to do at home,” 
answered Perdita shrinking back, feeling as if she were being forcibly 
thrust into deep waters which gave no foothold, and which she could 
not breast if once in them. 

“Whatever they may do, your way is clear and your promise 
given,” repeated Bell, her face all aflame. “ Liberty—you want 
liberty, sympathy, your rights—here you shall have them all. I 
cannot believe you will be so mad as to refuse the chance.” 

“No, not if I am pushed to it,” said Perdita; but there was no 
ring of pleasure in her voice and her big eyes grew dark and humid 
as she spoke. 

“ And now I must go,” she said nervously. “I have been here too 
long, and I shall get scolded if I am late.” 

“Tt is before you to have a life where you never will be scolded,” 
said Bell. 

Perdita smiled faintly and without any heart or vitality in her 
smile; but Bell kissed her fondly, and led her to the door with extreme 
consideration ; saying “A bientot!” as she left and kissing her hand 
to her from the door-step. 

“You are throwing yourself away on her, Bell!” said Connie, as 
soon as Perdita had gone. “She will never be one of us. She is in 
love!” 


“God bless my heart and soul, Con!” cried Bell with a start. 
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“Tn love, you little owl !—how can she be in love? And with whom, 
pray, Mrs. Wisdom?” contemptuously. 

“Leslie Crawford,” said Connie tranquilly. 

“Oh, I say, this is too strong !—Leslie Crawford? a married man? 
Oh, come! drop that, Con. That is slander!” 

“She is,” said Constance. “I saw it at the Hall that night as 
plainly as I ever saw anything in my life; and that explains why she 
does not jump at such an offer as yours.” 

“Yes,” said Bell, as if suddenly enlightened, tapping her front 
teeth with her thumb-nail; “that would, as you say, explain every- 
thing. Tl see to the bottom of this, Con, and if I find that it is so, 
Tl denounce her to her mother. May I never see to-morow if I do 
not; but, for the present, little woman, excuse me if I hesitate and 
take the liberty to doubt.” 

“You will find I am right,” said Constance with a certain prim 
tenacity for which she was famous. “I can see through things of 
this kind at a glance!” 

It was quite dusk when Perdita reached home. Her meeting with 
Bell Blount had cost her an hour’s valuable time, exposed her to sus- 
picion, to the certainty of cross-examination and the consequent cer- 
tainty of rebuke; and had done no real good. For she had by no 
means resolved on leaving home without making another effort to 
induce her mother to let her live her own life and keep her own 
friends ; and, certainly, if she had to leave for the one part on account 
of Bell, she would not give up the Crawfords. It was all a dreadful 
confusion, and she was miserably sorry. But then she always was 
sorry about something, and it seemed as if she would never be any- 
thing else. She was in a cleft stick ; and she knew no power by which 
to free herself. 

Thinking of her difficulties and seeing no issue, she walked rapidly 
homewards, coming to the house at the same moment as the post- 
man. He had a letter in his hand. 

“T will take it for you,” said Perdita good-naturedly, to save him 
the trouble of the delivery. 

“Thank you, miss,” he answered, giving it to her and passing on. 

It was for Eva; and as Perdita went up the steps, conning the 
address as was natural, the dining-room blind moved and Eva’s face, 
which had been pressed against the window, was withdrawn. Imme- 
diately after the door was opened by Eva herself—the first time in 
her life that the child had ever shown so much grace to “funny old 
Per.” 

“Qh, Eva, here is a letter for you,” said the unconscious blunderer 
as she came into the hall. “I took it from the postman. What an 
odd mincing little handwriting!” 
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“Give it to me, and don’t scream so!” said Eva impatiently as to 
spirit, softly as to volume and tone. ‘What a voice you have, 
Perdita! It is like a bellman’s!” she added, as she took the letter 
from her sister and ran up stairs, with her hand in the pocket of her 
dress and the paper crushed between her fingers. “ What a nuisance 
that Perdita is!” she thought to herself, grinding her pretty little 
teeth with rage. ‘She is always getting in the way. Fancy her 
coming up just as the postman came and taking this letter! I 
dare not tell her to hold her tongue; and she is such a great stupid 
thing, she is as likely as not to say something about it to mother 
or Thomasina. How I wish she would go away! It would be far 
jollier without her.” 

By the time she had formed all these thoughts in her head, her 
feet had carried her to her own room, where, locking herself in, she 
lighted the gas and sat down to her perilous pleasure—the letter which 
Bois-Duval had told her in his little note of Saturday night to look 
out for by the six o'clock post on Monday. It was a rash thing to 
do; and she was half angry that he had exposed her to such a danger ; 
but as no harm had come of it, she could afford to forgive him and 
revel undisturbed in the delight of his delicious flatteries. 

If Thomasina could have divined that at this moment her little 
sister was reading an impassioned prayer from Dois-Duval to meet 
him to-morrow afternoon in Kensington Gardens, by the sixth tree 
on the left-hand side of the Broad Walk! But as stone walls 
have no tongues and the sharpest eyes cannot look through deal 
doors, there was no chance of discovery if only that stupid old Per 
would hold her tongue. 

In the hope that Perdita would be too dull and silent to chatter— 
and if Eva could prevent untimely words by her own abounding flow 
she would—the little one put in a few extra touches, which made her 
look supremely lovely, and which she knew would predispose Mumsey 
to any extent in her favour. All through dinner she was as sweet 
as any nightingale singing among the roses; delightfully caressing 
to her mother; prettily submissive to Ina; even humane and for- 
bearing to that funny old Per who was as downcast as she was excited 
—downeast, so that she was like a death’s head at the table, as Mrs. 
Winstanley said to Thomasina fretfully. 

The direct consequence however, of Eva’s extraordinary animation 
was, so far as Thomasina was concerned, to make her watch her little 
sister quietly from under those finely-drawn level brows of hers, asking 
herself: “What does it mean? and what naughtiness has she been 
doing or is she going to do?” 

By which she proved that elder sisters are clear-sighted when 
mothers are sometimes blind; and that extreme amiability may 
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be an indiscretion where concealment is more necessary than 
admiration. 

Still, the evening passed away without any mishap; and Eva with 
her gaiety, Perdita with her sadness, worked through the hours that 
lay between dinner and bedtime without anything said that should 
betray the secret thoughts of either. As they were taking their 
candles and wishing each other good-night, Mrs. Winstanley hesitated 
for a moment whether she should speak to Perdita and ask if she had 
obeyed her commands or no; but, finally, she determined to leave 
things alone till something should happen to which she could not shut 
her eyes; and with Perdita’s uncomfortable nature the mother felt 
very sure that she would not have to wait long. Meanwhile her 


debts were pressing and she had grave reasons for dreading the near 
future. 


Cuarten XXVIL 


IN THE DAY OF TROUBLE. 


Tury were all in it; the butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker ; 
every tradesman of every denomination; they were on her like so 
many hounds slipped from the leash, and no one held aloof from 
pity because she was a widow with three daughters to marry, or for 
respect because she was a lady and had inherited the purple. On 
the contrary, these vulgar persons held the interests of their own 
families before those of their handsome, well-dressed, soft-spoken 
debtor ; and they said, in their rude way, that if she could not pay 
she ought not to buy; that cutting a coat according to the cloth 
being one of the elemental moralities of a commercial society—if she 
had not enough for a cloak she could content herself with a jacket ; 
and that if she could not be fine and honest too, she ought to be 
simple and let finery go to the deuce. They had to pay for what 
they had, they said; and by—a great many strange gods; but 
then they were only vulgar tradespeople—she should be made to 
pay too. 

It was the day of reckoning and she was without the means to 
meet the score. Her debts had closed round her like a net; and she 
looked in vain for the mouse which should gnaw the cord and 
deliver her from its toils. 

As a rule she kept her troubles to herself; but to-day she did not 
feel able to bear unassisted such a heavy burden as she was dragging 
on her well-dressed back; so she took Thomasina into her con- 
fidence and laid the whole state of things before her. 

If any one could help her, it was this wise eldest daughter who 
never seemed to be overcome nor frightened nor to lose her presence 
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of mind nor to be swept away by passion of any kind ; but who was 
always serviceable and quiet and strong in one. 

“It is but right that you should know the truth, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Winstanley, when she had finished her uncomfortable story. 
“You are no longer a child; and I pay your good sense a compliment 
in taking you into my confidence.” 

“Yes, mother,” answered Thomasina. “It is very good of you to 
associate me with your troubles. I would rather know the exact 
state of things than not. We can then talk more freely together and 
discuss the best plan for getting out of our difficulties.” 

“Tf any one can hit upon a good way, it will be you, Thomasina,” 
said her mother. After a pause she asked, as if it were a thought 
that had just occurred to her: “How would it do to ask Mr. 
Brocklebank for a loan? he owes me something on account of 
Perdita,” bitterly. 

“T will manage Mr. Brocklebank,” answered Thomasina, also 
after a pause. “ He will come here to-day, and I will see him alone ; 
unless you object, dear mother ?” 

Mrs. Winstanley held out her hand, tears were in her eyes. 

“God bless you, my dear girl!” she said. “You are the best 
daughter that ever mother had!” 

“Thank you, dear mother,” said Thomasina, flinging her arms 
round her mother’s neck with what was for her a strange outburst 
of feeling. “TI love no one in the world as I love you; and I would 
give up everything, do anything that I possibly could, to give you 
pleasure or spare you anxiety. I care more for your happiness than 
for anything else in life! ” 

Mrs. Winstanley sighed. 

“Tf only your poor sister Perdita were as wise and satisfactory!” 
she said with genuine regret. “If she, like you, had put her intel- 
lect into learning life as it is, instead of letting herself go headlong 
into all her wicked follies, what a comfort to us she might have been. 
As things are I cannot trust her. If she had the most brilliant 
opening made for her, the most glorious position offered to her, I 
doubt her acceptance of it—she is so wrong-headed, so intensely 
obstinate and wrong-headed!” she added with impatience, thinking 
of Mr. Brocklebank, of his strange hesitation among the three, and 
of Perdita’s chances, quite as good as Thomasina’s, but so impossible 
to be calculated on because of that stubborn and reprehensible 
eccentricity. 

“Yes,” said Thomasina; “if she had chosen the line of social 
cleverness she would have made a grand success. It was a thousand 
pities that she did not see this. She is very good, very much in 
earnest ; but of course by her opinions and all that, she has cut the 
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ground from under her own feet and hindered herself from being of 
any use to the rest of us.” 

And she too sighed in concert with her mother; but as neither 
sighing nor regrets could make a better job of the rebel than she had 
chosen to make of herself, they let the uncongenial subject drop, and 
Thomasina went upstairs to think out her plan of action alone. 

Things looked black enough. All the well-laid schemes had gone 
agley; and of the compact-looking web of future possibilities only 
one disastrous and one uncertain strand remained. The marriage of 
Hubert Strangways was now publicly announced for the first week in 
November ; Sir James Kearney was in Paris—so was Mrs. Merton ; 
Benjamin Brocklebank was always the huge, heavy humming- 
bird, ever poising and never settling ; and that dreadful Bois-Duval 
was in London for no good! For whatever cause he had come, 
Thomasina knew it was for no good! Mother had not included him 
in the list of her worries, but she, Thomasina, had thought about him 
ever since Saturday night when they had met him at the theatre; 
and Eya’s prettiness and gaiety last evening had set her thinking 
still more. And then those dreadful debts! What an awful position 
for poor darling mother, who did all she could for them! It was 
only for them, and to get them well married, that she had got into 
her present difficulties ; and of course it was their duty to do all they 
could for her in return. What they ought to do was to reward her 
by marrying well; and for her own part the Winstanley eldest was 
quite prepared to do her duty in that way. But the chance seemed 
rather remote at the present moment; and thinking of husbands in 
the clouds would not help mother out of her difficulties, with her 
angry creditors at the door. How these were to be staved off or 
satisfied was the question of the hour; and one which had to be 
solved at any cost. 

Thomasina matured her plans. She prepared the statement that 
she intended to make to Mr. Brocklebank, and the discourse that she 
would hold with him as well as she could without the interlocutor to 
take up her cues. ‘Then she dressed herself afresh, with extra care 
and supreme refinement, and did not even disdain artful little touches 
of pink and white and black where she thought they would tell and 
would not be revealed; after which she placed herself in the most 
favourable spot of the pleasantly subdued drawing-room—waiting 
until the ironmaster should call. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Winstanley went out with Eva; and Eva, taken 
with a sudden desire for autumn tints and falling leaves, besought her 
mother to go into the Gardens and feed the ducks on the Serpentine. 


As Thomasina expected, the ironmaster did call; and she had the 
field to herself. 
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Nothing in the Winstanley eldest was ever caricatured or exag- 
gerated. The highest charm of her manner was its sameness of 
tranquillity ; and in all circumstances, and under all conditions she 
was ever quiet, well-bred and decorously amiable. To-day her 
manner was just as exquisitely delicate in tone as ever; and yet there 
was a certain difference—a certain increase of gentleness that 
touched upon melancholy—a certain sweet sad note that ran through 
the harmonies of her voice like the faintest echo of pain. And faint 
though it all was, Benjamin Brocklebank, the unesthetic ironmaster, 
caught it—as it was meant he should. 

“Miss Winstanley does not seem in her usual buoyant spirits to- 
day,” he said after a while, looking at her critically. 

Now buoyancy of spirits was certainly not Thomasina’s character- 
istic ; but it did as well as anything else for the moment. 

“No,” she answered; and then she paused, looked down and 
seemed to reflect. 

Mr. Brocklebank’s deep-set eyes were still fixed on her. He saw 
that something was wrong; that some stone had stirred the quiet 
waters of that still yet not transparent lake; but his was not the 
vision that could penetrate the depths and see what went on beneath 
the surface. 

“T may as well open my heart to you,” then said Thomasina, look- 
ing up into the ironmaster’s face. ‘You are so good to us all; so 
true a friend to the family ; and women are so helpless by themselves ! 
I want you to help me, Mr. Brocklebank, as you helped Perdita. 
Get me something to do by which I may earn money! Mother has 
received ,very bad news. She has lost a large sum of money by 
some investment ; I do not know what; and I want to help her if 
I can!” 

“ Miss Winstanley feels and thinks as I should have expected she 
would—with perfect propriety,’ said the ironmaster admiringly. 
“But the difficulty will be to find any employment that one so 
delicate can undertake to perform. Miss Perdita is of a robuster 
make; but what can a lily-lady like Miss Winstanley accomplish ? ” 

“Every one has his or her proper sphere of usefulness,” said 
Thomasina with the sweetest air of pious philosophy. “There must 
be something for me to do, if I only knew what!” 

“We must get you well married, my dear,” said Mr. Brocklebank 
with startling familiarity. “That is Miss Winstanley’s rdle,” he 
added, going back on his old manner of cautious formality. 

Thomasina raised her lovely eyes and looked at the window as if 
interrogating the skies behind the blind. She sighed gently. 

“T could not marry merely for a settlement,” she said, slowly 
leaving the heavens and fixing her calm limpid eyes on the hard face 
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before her. “I would do anything in the whole world for mother, 
but this ; and P 

“ And there is no one then at this moment for whom you have 
conceived any regard?” he interrupted, speaking brusquely and 
naturally. 

The faintest colour came into the pure pale cheeks—the faintest 
quiver of embarrassment round the thin quiet lips. Then the girl 
smiled and bent her swan-like throat into a graceful curve and made 
a slight movement with her hand as though to ward off an inadmis- 
sible subject; and again turned her eyes to the skies behind the 
blind. 

“This is quite beside the matter,” she said gently. “What I want 
now, dear Mr. Brocklebank, is to help my mother in her difficulty, 
and to make some money as soon as I can. Indeed, if I cannot, I 
do not know what will become of her and us!” she added, her beautiful 
eyes filling with genuine tears. 

“Tut! tut! never say die!” said Mr. Brocklebank with that 
kind of jocose sympathy which grates on the nerves of people in 
trouble more than either grave opposition or serious rebuke. “ We 
will find some stile, no doubt, for the little pig to get over—some 
turning in the long lane! I own I should not like to see my 
amiable friends incommoded ; and if Mrs. Winstanley will allow me 
I will go into her affairs conscientiously and carefully and see what 
salvage can be gathered out of the wreck. As a man of business I 
may be of use.” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” said Thomasina, with a smile that 
masked a gasp;” but I do not think that mother will tell you any- 
thing, Mr. Brocklebank! ‘The fact is,” she said, as if making a 
sudden surrender of confidence; “we have been ruined by one who 
seemed to be our best friend—by a man to whom our father confided 
us and in whom we have always trusted implicitly. He invested our 
money badly and we have lost it all! But mother will not betray 
him even to you, dear Mr. Brocklebank—and I know that she will 
take no proceedings against him. No! we are in an awfully bad 
pass; but we must get out of it by ourselves. I can say so much, 
confidently.” 

“ine feeling but bad business!” said Mr. Brocklebank, shaking 
his head. “I admire, Miss Winstanley; I admire; but I deprecate!” 

“Ah, you do not know mother yet!” said Thomasina. “She is 
the soul of honour and highmindedness. She is the essence of all 
that we mean by the word Lady.” 

“So I quite believe; and Miss Winstanley’s advocecy of her 
mother commends itself to my heart; but there is justice as well as 
merey—self-protection as well as refinement; and the scoundrel 
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ought to be made to refund the moneys scattered and lost-—the 
property of the widow and the orphans!” 

“You must not speak to mother of this,” said Thomasina earnestly. 
“ You will only distress her more than she is distressed already. No! 
that way is barred, Mr. Brocklebank. Ah! what can I do for 
mother! my poor sweet patient ill-used mother!” she said, clasping 
her hands with something of Perdita’s favourite gesture, and then 
throwing herself into an attitude of graceful despair. 

Mr. Brocklebank did not speak. He sat with his eyes on the 
ground, tracing out the pattern of the carpet with his stick. 
Minutes that seemed like hours to Thomasina passed in this absolute 
stillness which nothing broke but the ticking of the ormolu clock on 
the chimney-piece, the sudden laughter of a passing child, or the yelp 
of a frightened dog. And still the ironmaster traced with his stick 
the outlines of the roses and tulips, the poppies and forget-me-nots 
which formed the pattern of the worn and faded carpet; and still 
thought and hesitated, pondered and reflected, and weighed moral 
merit against social fitness, passion against admiration, as he had so 
often done before, without coming to any clear decision. 

At last he looked up. He took Thomasina’s hand and carried it to 
his lips. 

“Miss Winstanley may rely on me,” he said, his voice a trifle 
husky. “TI will stand the friend of the family now and ever.” Then 
he added abruptly : “ Where is Miss Perdita? It is almost time she 
was at home.” 

“Yes,” said Thomasina, drawing a deep breath of intense relief. 

Then she was not to be sacrificed! She had done her duty, but she 
was not to be made to suffer according to the usual reward of those 
who stand in the breach and make themselves the Providence of the 
afflicted. Mother would be saved and she would not be lost. How 
good and true this hard-featured man of gold and iron was! He was 
not lovely—most certainly not lovely—but he was useful, he was 
solid, he was trustworthy, and to be relied on when reliance was the 
one thing necessary for salvation. And Perdita would draw the big 
prize after all. Thomasina thought vaguely something about jewels 
and snouts ;—but that was not her affair. If Benjamin Brocklebank 
chose to put a shy, awkward, red-republican at the head of his table, 
instead of one who would have made Armour Court the local St. 
James’s, the minor Versailles, that was his affair, no other person’s. 
Hers was the joy of having brought matters to a head so that her 
beloved mother should be delivered from the cruel fangs of her 
creditors—with a silent Te Deum on her own account. 

“T think I will go and meet Miss Perdita,” then said Mr. Brockle- 
bank, rising. “She must come up High Street, I imagine?” 
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“ Yes,” answered Thomasina; “she generally comes through the 
Gardens, then by Long Lane and so into High Street. You will 
probably meet mother and Eva too. They said they would come 
home to five o’clock tea, and it is past five now.” 

“T will go in search of my family,” returned Mr. Brocklebank with 
profound gravity ; and after again kissing Thomasina’s hand, he took 
up his hat and carried himself and his projects out of the house in 
search of the flint on which to strike the steel. 

He walked slowly through High Street and Long Lane, and so to 
the great gate of the Gardens opposite the Broad Walk; but he saw 
nothing of either Perdita, Mrs. Winstanley, or little Eva under the © 
maternal wing. It was vexing and chilling. The ironmaster had 
made up his mind; and he did not like his resolutions to get cool. 
It was a word and a blow with him; and as soon as he had heated his 
iron he liked to make his horse-shoe. For the second time within 
three days Perdita had made him wait; and had he been as clear- 
sighted in affairs of the heart as he was in those of the market, he 
would have known how far he had gone by the irritation which his 
disappointment caused him. 

While he was hesitating at the Great Gate, asking himself whether 
he should go in and walk on till he met her, or bear back to No. 100, 
a clear bird-like voice struck on his ear, and Eva, as gay as a lark, as 
bright as a sunbeam, as fresh as a rose, came through a side avenue, 
every now and then turning back to speak to her mother walking 
immediately behind her, accompanied by the dark-haired foreigner 
who had spoken to them at the theatre—M. le Vicomte de Bois- 
Duval. 

He had met them by the purest accident in the Gardens and he 
had joined them as of course, said Mrs. Winstanley to her substantial 
friend in an aside ; and she, feeling that it was only her duty to repay 
some of the hospitality of attention which he had shown them in his 
own country, had allowed him to join them in their walk. From all 
that she had heard, he was a most exemplary young man, she added, 
taking Mr. Brocklebank into her confidence—a man of good old 
family, with a fine estate on the borders of Spain ; and altogether one 
whose acquaintance was more desirable than not. She was a most 
careful mother, she went on to say in the quiet undisturbed way 
of a sister consulting with a brother—but she could not deny her 
daughters all the acquaintances that were never meant to include 
marriage. And on this she smiled, and looked up into Mr. Brockle- 
bank’s face as if a joke had passed between them of which this was 
the echo. 

Then said Mr. Brocklebank, his mind suddenly illumined as if by 
a flash of lightning : 
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“Ts this the gentleman who crossed swords with Mr. Hubert 
Strangways not so long ago?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Winstanley with a simplicity that would have 
done credit to Eva. “Two hot-headed boys as they were! But I am 
happy to say that no harm has come of it. Mr. Strangways is fast 
recovering, and the Vicomte is so sorry, so penitent! Do you know 
I think it will be a lesson to him, Mr. Brocklebank. I devoutly 
hope it may. This horrid habit of duelling—it ought to be abolished 
by the law; and from what the Vicomte has said, and judging by his 
contrition, this will be his last duel as I believe it has been the first.” 

“Madam,” said Mr. Brocklebank severely, “our great lexicographer 
propounded that a man who makes a pun would pick a pocket, and I 
affirm that a man who fights a duel would commit a murder. He is 
a murderer in heart and is not to be admitted inside a thoughtful 
Christian’s house. Those are my sentiments; and Mrs. Winstanley 
must forgive me if I express strongly what I feel deeply. This 
gentleman has done his best to extinguish the vital spark in one of 
your friends, and in my humble opinion, madam, you ought to turn 
a cold shoulder on him and never let him within the sacred precincts 
of your home. My advice may not be worth much, but such as it is, 
there it is!” 

“Your advice is worth everything to me,” said Mrs. Winstanley. 
“T look on you as our best friend.” 

“You are right, madam,” answered the ironmaster; “I am your 
best friend, and will prove it. Where is Miss Perdita ?” 

Ah, where indeed ! 

“Ts she not at home? You have come from my house, you say?” 
asked the mother. 

“Mrs. Winstanley has divined rightly. I have come from her 
house, but I did not say so,” answered Benjamin Brocklebank. “I 
have had a charming conversation with Miss Winstanley—a most 
interesting, and what I may call intimate conversation; but Miss 
Perdita had not returned when I left, and I came here in the hopes 
of meeting her on the way home.” 

“T, too, expect her every moment,” said Mrs. Winstanley who had not 
thought of her until now—looking vaguely round corners, where Perdita 
could not by any chance appear. “ It is time she was at home.” 

“Time you were all at home,” said Mr. Brocklebank irritably. 
“These evening damps and chills play old Harry with one’s bronchial 
tubes.” 

“Yes, let us go,” said Mrs. Winstanley. “ Eva my child, we must 
go home now at once.” 

Eva started from a whispered talk with Bois-Duval. They had 
been standing behind the backs of the mother and the family friend— 
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he beseeching, she neither refusing nor granting ; playing with fire, 
tempting the deluge, excited by his passion, spurred on by her own 
coquetry and that pleasant form of vanity which stood with her for 
love. The mother’s voice broke in on this talk just as she was 
pressed into a corner whence she could not retreat. 

“T think I will return with my friends,” then said Mr. Brocklebank 
uneasily. “Miss Perdita may have returned home by another way. 
We may find her safely ensconced beneath the parental roof.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Winstanley ; “in all probability we shall.” 

She turned to Bois-Duval with a bow of dismissal. He caught 
the hint, took off his hat, made an elaborate reverence and said 
“ Adieu, Mesdames” as tranquilly as if he had not just now been 
beseeching Eva to grant him the happiness of his life—to dispense 
with forms and witnesses and conventional rubbish of all kinds, and 
to run off with him to Paris, to be made his lovely and beloved little 
bride. Then the three went home where they found Thomasina in 
her usual graceful quietude, but no Perdita. Where was she? 
Where could she be? It was long past the hour of her rightful 
return; and even if her mother had not been uneasy on her own 
account, Mr. Brocklebank’s irritation would have made her so on his. 

Where could the girl be? What on earth was she about? It was 
disgraceful !—unbearable !—and just on this afternoon, of all the after- 
noons in the week, when something was evidently in the air, and it 
was of such vital importance to have everything smooth and straight. 

Mrs. Winstanley had to use all her self-command not to say to 
Mr. Brocklebank crudely : “See to what your horrible office life and 
independent running about the streets leads girls!” but she re- 
frained. She looked at Thomasina, Thomasina looked at her, but 
neither could say where this tiresome and upsetting rebel was. 

The minutes dragged on, surely never so leaden-footed—never so 
slowly! The quarters chimed; the half-hours struck ; dinner-time 
was at hand; and still Mr. Brocklebank stayed and still no Perdita 
appeared. The thing was becoming serious. Where was she? 
What could have become of her ? 

“Oh this horrible work, this dangerous liberty of English girls!” 
at last said Mrs. Winstanley, unable to bear the strain of the situation 
longer. 

Mr. Brocklebank looked grave. 

“Miss Perdita must be admonished,” he said severely; while 
Thomasina felt as if the marble palace which she had built with so 
much care had melted into thin air, and the solid globe of gold which 
she thought she had tossed into her mother’s lap had proved to be 
nothing but an iridescent bubble thrown off by the foam of the sea 
—and now burst and broken for ever. 





